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MEDITATION 
by Richard G. Watts 


THE 
OFFENSE 
OF 
THE ORDINARY 


And on the sabbath he began to teach in the synagogue; 
and many who heard him were astonished, saying, “Where 
did this man get all this? What is the wisdom given to him? 
What mighty works are wrought by his hands! Is not this 
the carpenter, the son of Mary and brother of James and 
Joses and Judas and Simon, and are not his sisters here with 
us?” And they took offense at him. (Mark 6:2-3) 


| je PEOPLE of Nazareth took offense at Jesus because he 
was altogether too ordinary. They were impressed by his 
wisdom and awed by his power, but they couldn’t swallow 
the claim that in a village carpenter whose family was well 
known to them all, God himself was at work. They were 
waiting for God to come, but they expected him to come in 
might and glory on the clouds of heaven with singing angel 
hrongs. And when he showed up in a carpenter's garb, they 
\urned away in disappointment and disbelief, offended be- 
cause God was so ordinary. 


And yet the “good news” of our faith is precisely this 
—when God chose to make himself known to men once and 
for all time, he did it by breaking into our common human 
life in a man who fully shared our ordinary ways. Our God 
is not the vague construction of a philosopher’s head, or an 
eternal idea laid up in the heavens, or even a warm inner 
glow, but the living Lord who understands our kind of life 
and labor because he has come to share it with us. Nothing 
can happen to us that he has not already known; he under- 
stands our common ways. But the people of Nazareth were 
so busy scanning the skies for signs of his coming that they 
missed him when he showed up right before their eyes. 
“And they took offense at him.” 
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And we take offense at him, too. We are so preoccu- 
pied with a Hollywood deity who runs around pulling off 
the most improbable panoramic miracles that we miss the 
living God who is trying to help us make sense out of the 
common stuff of every day. If you are waiting for a friend 
wearing Bermuda shorts and a T-shirt to arrive at the train 
station on track three at eight o'clock in the morning, and 
he shows up in a gray flannel suit on track five at eleven, 
the chances are pretty good that you'll miss him. And if vou 
pass your days scanning the clouds for angels, or straining 
to devise a flawless philosophical system, or sitting in the 
sanctuary staring out at life through stained glass windows, 
the chances are pretty good that you'll miss God, too. For 
he comes in the concrete stuff of human life and history, 
calling us to himself in the most ordinary kinds of ways. 


The story is told of a Presbyterian elder in Scotland, who 
was by trade a baker. One day as he was riding on a train. 
a zealous lady passenger came up to him and asked if he 
were a Christian. When he replied that he was, she asked, 
“Well, what work do you do for the Master?” “I bake,” he 
replied. “Ah, I didn’t ask you about your trade, but what 
service do you give to him who redeemed you?” Again his 
reply was, “I bake.” The woman, flustered but persistent, 
tried once more. “I mean, how are you seeking to glorify 
Christ and spread his gospel?” And this was his firm, final 
reply, “Madam, I bake.” Here was a man who understood 
where and how God is to be encountered in human life. He 
found him not by withdrawing to a warm little womb of 
personal piousness, but by putting on his apron and going 
about his work. 


How many of us really expect God to show up on the 
assembly line or in the kitchen or at the office? Of how many 
of us may it be said, to explain the spirit of our common life 
and labor, “He’s a Christian, you know”? Yet the secret of 
the Christian life is quite simply this: ordinary ways are no 
longer ordinary. Those who have found this secret are able 
to hear the Master's voice in the roar of machinery and the 
cry of the baby and the clatter of the supper dishes, to sce 
his face as they bend to comfort the sick or share a hope 
with the weary or listen with love to the doubter. 


Martin Luther, who keenly felt the offense of the ordi- 
nary, preached a sermon at Christmastime on the Nativity 
story. Having portrayed a wretched Bethlehem which 
forced Mary to give birth in a cow stall, he addressed his 
people: “There are some of us in this congregation who 
think to ourselves: ‘If only I had been there! How quick I 
would have been to help the Baby. I would have washed 
his linen. How happy I would have been to go with the 
shepherds to see the Lord lying in the manger!’ Yes, we 
would. We say that because we know how great Christ is, 
but if we had been there at that time, we would have done 
no better than the people of Bethlehem. . .. Why don’t we 
do it now? We have Christ in our neighbor.” 


We have Christ in our neighbor. And there too is the 
offense of the ordinary: we are glad to worship a historical 
memory, but unwilling to see the living Lord who still comes 
in very human form among common people. Like the people 
of Nazareth, we also turn away in disappointment from a 
God who seems to be so ordinary. But still the voice follows 
us: “Blessed is he who takes no offense at me.” 
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The completely new Model 5500 is 
the most compact, versatile desk model 
postage meter mailing machine ever made. 
It is the result of years of research and 
development. 

Hand operated, the 5500 stamps, seals 
and stacks envelopes quickly, efficiently. 
It prints postage for any kind of mail, 
in denominations from 4¢ to $1.09'4; and 
with the meter stamp will print your own 
small ad, too...if you want one. Provides 
postage for parcel post on special tape. 
Always has the right stamp. The 5500 
makes mailing easy, fast, accurate. It is 
worth its cost in convenience alone. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage Meter 
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The meter is light, easily removable. 
Set by the postoffice for as much postage 
as you want to buy, it protects postage 
from loss, damage, misuse. 

Date changes are made by turning a 
dial. The inker is an improved new type. 
Quick fill water container for moistening 
envelope flaps, has visible water level. Eye- 
level window shows amount of postage to 
be printed. Double registers show postage 
on hand, postage used. And the 5500 is as 
good looking as it is useful. 

Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for 
a demonstration, no obligation. Or send 
coupon for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall 
chart of new postal rates with 
parcel post map and zone finder. 


Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines... 


8383 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Send free ZF) booklet (1) Postal Rate Chart to: 





With the 5500, a quick 
turn of the handle prints 
postage, seals and stacks 
the envelope, makes mailing 
fast, easy. 

















139 offices in U.S. and Canada. In Canada: Pitney-Bowes Name 
of Canada, Ltd., Dept. 383,909 Yonge Street, Toronto. Address. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


More on Mass 
Extermination in Warfare 

« The discussion of mass extermination 
by the Dubuque theologians in the 
March 15 issue of PresBYTERIAN LIFE 
was very interesting and to an extent 
very brave. It is not easy for a people 
to accept, even belatedly, guilt for the 
liquidation of innocent people, and if 
the voice of the Christian Church was 
needed during the bombings of European 
and Japanese cities, its challenging tones 
are still quite welcome, almost twenty 
years after the events... . 

There was one aspect of the article, 
however, which both sickened and ap- 
palled me. This was the reference in 
sections three and four of the article to 
lawfully waged wars. “God has appointed 
the state,” runs the article, “with the task 
of providing for justice, freedom, and 
peace by means of the threat and exer- 
cise of force. In the fulfillment of this 
task the state may, as a last resort, wage 
a domestic or foreign war.” After assert- 
ing the sanctity of legal wars, the 
theologians go on to condemn wars in- 
volving mass extermination as a “blas- 
phemy against God.” ... 

To condemn nuclear wars because 
they wipe out thousands of “innocent” 
people, while claiming that limited or 
legal wars which kill only uniformed 
soldiers are sanctioned by Christ, dem- 
onstrates the tragedy that lies at the basis 
of our spiritual condition today. Surely 
the theologians do not mean to infer that 
the eighteen-year-old in khaki is any less 
innocent because he finds himself on the 
front line than the civilian who stays at 
home? .. . 

There has never been a war in which 
innocence was not violated or put to the 
sword, In fact, if these theologians are 
practical enough to accept the basic 
premise of the rightness of war, then 
they should also be practical enough to 
realize that massive retaliation upon 
civilians, even mass destruction of popu- 
lations, follows logically in the syllogism 
of modern war. Where do the soldiers 
come from? Who makes their weapons, 
their food? Who sends them their rein- 
forcements? The folks back home. The 
most successful generals of the past were 
those who carried the wars to the peo- 
ple. . . . The citizens of Nagasaki were 
sacrificed to save the lives of “countless” 
G.L.’s (at least so runs the apology) , and 
the country acquiesced. The country will 
always acquiesce at such times, because 


in the grim light of war, the enemy is 
neither innocent nor guilty; he is the en- 
emy, and his guilt or innocence is only 
seriously considered by college students 
or clergymen, fifteen years after he is 
dead. So runs history. 

The Dubuque theologians have taken 
the courageous step of condemning not 
only the very concept of atomic war, but 
even the testing of these weapons. Yet 
at the same time, they seem to see no 
contradiction in their claiming that legal 
wars are the protective devices given 
governments by Christ. . . . 


—Wintiiam H. A. WILuiams, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


« ... The statement on mass extermina- 
tion from Dubuque . . . brings home in 
a very concrete way the necessity for hard 
Christian thinking on this matter. Though 
I do not subscribe to every article... , 
it is a good example of the kind of decla- 
ration the Church must bring itself to 
make if it is not to be utterly irrelevant 
in this post-Hiroshima age. 

I am less happy with Dr. Miller's re- 
ply. . . . [He] cannot have it both ways 
quite so easily. He cannot condemn the 
practice of mass extermination, which I 
assume he includes within his term “mas- 
sive retaliation,” but approve the threat 
of its use. . . . Retaliation is no threat 
at all unless the threatener clearly demon- 
strates the will to carry out his threat. 
Anything else is comfortable illusion. . . . 

The Church has been keeping an open 
mind about new innovations in warfare 
for a long time now, and this essentially 
irresponsible attitude has contributed to 
our present difficulties. Being . flexible 
about armaments is, in a time of emer- 
gency like the present, really a capitula- 
tion to every so-called military necessity 
as it comes along. Precisely this policy 
brought about the shameful equivoca- 
tions of the American Churches in both 
World Wars, in which we approved in 
retrospect every new military technique 
or weapon, and did our repenting after 
it was all over. 

God help us if we cannot bring our- 
selves to say something comparable to 
what the Dubuque theologians have 
said. The Church will be listened to if 
and when it speaks up, but mumbling 
in a vaguely disapproving tone con- 
tributes nothing whatever in the present 


crisis, —ALAN THOMSON 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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JUNE 


5—PENTECOST 





O God, who dost sanctify Thy Universal Church 
in every race and nation: 

Shed abroad throughout the whole world the gift 

of the Holy Spirit, 

that the work wrought by His power at the first 

preaching of the Gospel may now be shed abroad 

among all believing hearts. 


O Blessed Trinity, in whom we know the Maker 
of all things visible and invisible, 

the Saviour of all men near and far; 
By Thy Spirit enable us, we pray Thee, so to worship 
Thy divine majesty that with all the company 
of heaven we may magnify Thy glorious name, saying, 
Holy. holy, holy. Glory be to Thee, O Lord most high. 


O Heavenly Father, who long ago didst watch Thy Son 
on earth grow as in stature so in wisdom 

and in perfect love of Thee: 
Teach by the wondrous life of Jesus and His Church 
the children whom Thou watchest now; that they may grow 
into His likeness, loving Thee, obedient to Thy will. 
Look in favor, we beseech Thee, upon the homes 
of Thy people. Make them sanctuaries of purity and peace. 
love and joy. Though our paths may lead us far from one 
another, grant that we may all abide within the 
safe shelter of Thy love; - 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Adapted from The Book of Common Worship 


JUNE 12—TRINITY SUNDAY 
CHILDREN’S DAY 
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Herald R. Cox has transformed the submicroscopic agents that cause 


polio, typhus, and spotted fever from killers to protectors of man 


by JAMES W. HOFFMAN 


igo a few years ago one of the major achievements of 
modern medicine was completed—the polio vaccine de- 
veloped by Dr. Jonas Salk. Millions have received this 
vaccine, and unquestionably thousands of lives have been 
saved, and other thousands of men, women, and children 
spared the crippling effects of paralytic polio. 

But when first made available to the public in 1955, the 
Salk vaccine claimed no more than 80 per cent effectiveness; 
in 1959, 17 per cent of paralysis victims had received three 
or more injections of the vaccine. On this point Dr. Salk 
explains that the quality of the commercially produced vac- 
cine can be improved. But the method of immunization is 
a cumbersome process for the doctor to schedule, a time- 
consuming and expensive procedure for the patient. 

Without in any sense detracting from the monumental 
achievement of Dr. Salk, many doctors and patients are now 
looking forward to a new type of immunization against 
polio, a vaccine taken orally in a single teaspoon-dose which 
confers immunity to all three strains of the virus. It will 
be cheaper than the “shots,” and, after extensive tests in a 
dozen other countries and in several areas of the United 
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States, claims a percentage of effectiveness in the 90's. 

This new vaccine, which will be trademarked “Orimune,” 
was developed by a team of virologists headed by Dr. 
Herald R. Cox, a United Presbyterian ruling elder who lives 
in Suffern, New York, and who works at Lederle Labora- 
tories in nearby Pearl River. 

Even if he had never gone to work on polio thirteen years 
ago, Herald Cox would have been part of the medical his- 
tory of the twentieth century. Early in his scientific career 
he elected to specialize in research on viruses, and took a 


position as virologist with the United States Public Health . 


Service. 

His first major assignment, at age twenty-nine, was hardly 
an enviable one. He was sent to Hamilton, Montana, to de- 
velop a vaccine against the most severe infectious disease 
known to man—Rocky Mountain spotted fever. Young Cox 
was the seventh man sent to fill this job; the first six had all 
died of Rocky Mountain spotted fever. The disease had a 
long record of being fatal to 90 per cent of all who con- 
tracted it. 

Cox nearly joined his predecessors. The virus struck him; 
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THE MAN 
WHO TRAINS VIRUSES 


CONTINUED 


his fever went up to 106°, and he lay near death for twenty- 
one days. But he recovered, and developed a successful 
vaccine. 

For this achievement he was made principal bacteriolo- 
gist of the Public Health Service, the youngest man ever to 
hold a top scientific post in the agency. He was also given 
a new world to conquer: typhus. 

Whole populations had been wiped out by typhus. Its 
worst epidemics usually came with the conditions of war, 
and it was said that typhus was the real winner of every 
war in history. 

With a new conflict brewing in Europe, Cox worked fu- 
riously. A vaccine for typhus existed in 1940, but it was 
cumbersome to produce; less than 5,000 doses were made 
in a year, a pitiful answer to the demands of a full-scale 
war. But Cox developed a more practical vaccine. In 1942 
one manufacturer alone (Lederle Laboratories) turned out, 
under his direction, more than 90,000 doses per day. In 
World War II not a single U.S. soldier immunized with the 
new vaccine was lost to typhus. 

When the war was over, Cox stayed on at Lederle Lab- 
oratories, a division of the American Cyanamid Company. 
As a research scientist (he is a Sc.D., not an M.D.) , Cox was 
given a free hand to improve his knowledge of viruses, then 
a shadowy and illusive branch of bacteriology. A tall, quiet, 
simple man, Herald Cox had only four major interests in 
life: his work, his family, an annual hunting and fishing ex- 
pedition, and his church. 

His family consisted of his vivacious wife Marian, two 
sons, and a daughter. His church was the Suffern Presbyte- 
rian Church, which elected him an elder in 1949. He had 
always been a churchgoing man. As a young scientist, he 
says, he never went through any period of religious doubt. 
The old science-versus-religion controversy never made 
sense to Cox. “The more science I learned, the more evi- 
dence I saw of a master plan in nature. And that seemed 
logically to require a Master Planner.” He has known a few 
scientists who look askance at religion; but there are fewer 
of them, he believes, than the general public thinks. 


ox has now and then gone through severe bouts with 
C discouragement when months or years in the labora- 
tory brought no tangible results (it took thirteen years to 
conquer the polio virus). It is at such times, he says, that his 
Christian faith becomes most vital, providing him with 
strength to persevere. 

A few years ago he reached the bottom in despondency, 
and made up his mind to abandon polio research. But the 
following Sunday the minister at Suffern Church, Rudolf H. 
Wissler, preached on the duty of Christians to persist in the 
work God has given them in spite of all opposition and 
without considering the cost to themselves. As the congre- 
gation filed out of the sanctuary, Herald Cox said to his wife, 
“I'm not going to quit polio, Marian. I'll go back tomorrow 
and start again.” 

And when, last October, Cox preached the sermon on 
Laymen’s Sunday, his theme was the help God gives us to 








surmount the obstacles that are too high for us to scale by 
ourselves. 

No major scientific advance is made by one man only, and 
it would take pages to cite the many strands of knowledge, 
leading from many laboratories, that, woven together by 
Cox and his team, made the oral vaccine possible. When 
Herald Cox decided in 1946 to attack polio, he gathered a 
staff of scientists from several nations. One of them, Dr. 
Hilary Koprowski of Poland, later left Cox’s staff and con- 
tinued working on a polio vaccine which is now undergoing 
field trials. Yet another type being tested was developed by 
Dr. Albert Sabin. Thus far, however, only Cox and his group 
have filed application with the Public Health Service for the 
licensing of its vaccine. 

Although Cox has been chiefly interested in polio since 
1946, he and his team of scientists have made valued con- 
tributions to other branches of virology, notably in the dis- 
eases of animals. Their immunization for hog cholera alone 
saves U.S. farmers about $250,000,000 every year. 

By 1957, all three strains of polio had yielded to Cox’s 
vaccine, although it was necessary then to take three sepa- 
rate doses. The first mass testing was made in Latin Ameri- 
can countries, because they provided large groups of people 
who had not been exposed to the Salk vaccine. 

In Colombia, a polio epidemic was halted. In Costa Rica, 
every child under eleven was vaccinated (this word still ap- 
plies, even though the vaccine is swallowed, not injected). 
In Nicaragua 70,000 children were immunized in the face 
of a polio outbreak; after ten months no polio has been ob- 
served in the capital city of Managua, the first polio-free 
season in eight years. 

Other tests have been made in Finland, Israel, Haiti, 
Mexico, Spain, Japan, Argentina, Cuba, and Uruguay. In 
this country field tests were carried out in Minnesota, Flor- 
ida, New York, New Jersey, and California. In all, well over 
a million-and-a-half people have received the oral vaccine, 
without any untoward reaction. 

Herald Cox has received many awards and honors for his 
work—including a medal from the Secretary of War. Pos- 
sibly his most noteworthy recognition thus far is his election 
as president of the Society of American Bacteriologists—the 
first time a scientist in private industry has held the post. 

Already he’s at work with new projects. “We're sort of 
like mountain climbers,” he says. “There’s always another 
peak to conquer.” 

The new peaks that the team are beginning to scale are: 
measles—“more serious, really, than polio, because a higher 
proportion of cases leaves permanent damage”; hepatitis— 
the team are growing a still-unidentified virus which may, or 
may not, be the agent which causes hepatitis; cancer—many 
scientists suspect that at least some forms of cancer are trig- 
gered by a virus. ’ 

“With patience and perseverance,” Cox says, “you can 
train a virus to do almost anything you want.” Already at 
age fifty-three he has trained viruses to protect us from 
spotted fever, typhus, and polio. It would hardly seem rash 
to predict that we'll be hearing more about elder Cox, of 
Suffern, New York. 
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Were men and women really meant to live together? 


by George E. Sweazey 


The first chapter of Genesis, telling of God’s creation of the human race, declares, 
“Male and female he created them.” Would you not think that the All-knowing 
One would have been too wise to do that? Could he not have foreseen the trouble 
it would make? And it seems so unnecessary. There could have been some other 
plan for keeping the human race going. Zoology has happy examples of creatures 

’ that are neither masculine nor feminine, or perhaps are both. This, says Ogden 
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“I care a great deal for music and books and ideas. 
All he seems to be interested in is business.” 


Nash, must make the oyster a confusing suitor, “but 
whether husband, pal, or wife, it leads a soothing sort 
of life.” We can dream of the superb sort of human 
being which could have been created on that plan. It 
would be both strong and gentle, have both reason and 
intuition, be both sensitive and practical. It would be 
endowed with all those virtues and graces we think of 
as masculine, and with all those that are feminine. The 
world would have been spared the clashing and misun- 
derstanding between dissimilar beings which have al- 
ways produced so much turmoil. 

As one learns more of the difficulties people have, 
one is inclined to raise the question whether men and 
women are really designed to marry and live together. 
Nature itself seems to be against it. Here is a composite 
of the problem of a good many couples who are about 
ready to give up on their marriage. The trouble is not 
money, or in-laws, or jealousy, or drinking. But she 
says, “We simply have nothing in common. We can’t 
even talk. I care a great deal for music and books and 
ideas. All he seems to be interested in is business or 
working around the house and yard.” What she cannot 
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forgive is that he brings work home at night when he 
does not have to. He actually enjoys it—which to her is 
proof that he is a clod and an utter materialist. His com- 
plaint is that she is an infant who never grew up. He 
admires the sort of people who can do things; when the 
electric iron breaks, she wants him to get it a new bat- 
tery. She is sure that there must be a great deal of good 
in Communism because Mrs. Khrushchev looks so 
pleasant. He is convinced that her interest in art and 
poetry is just a weak attempt to escape the really im- 
portant business of living. So they keep on drifting 
apart, each disdainful of the other, each blaming the 
other for what is wrong. And one must wonder whether 
the real blame is not on the plan that created male and 
female in the first place. 

It is impossible to make rigid distinctions of qualities, 
of course. Some very rugged, masculine men have be- 
come expert at needlepoint, and some very feminine 
women are able business executives. But, just the same, 
there are temperamental differences which will always 
make men and women problems for one another, One 
evidence of this was seen in a survey of what men and 
women are seeking when they marry. A large number 
of people, all unmarried, were asked to grade a list of 
what they would want out of marriage. More men (40 
per cent) ranked companionship first than any other 
factor; only 15 per cent rated love first. Love was the 
first choice of the largest number of women (33 per 
cent); only 20 per cent of the women put companion- 
ship at the top. No doubt this was partly a difference in 
the use of words. But it does indicate that men and 
women look at marriage in a different way. How, then, 
can they be compatible in it? 

Dr. Kenneth Foreman says that in the marriage serv- 
ice the question “Wilt thou take this woman?” means, 
“You are about to take the only sort of person with 
whom you can never fully sympathize. ... To discover 
her to be a masculine type would be a rude surprise. 
But because she is a woman you are about to share life- 
experiences with a person to whom in many ways you 
will be an everlasting stranger. Since the only sort of 
humanity you can know from personal experience is 
masculine . . . you will always find her a little other than 
human. ... Being a woman, she will be different from 
yourself in ways which will by turns intoxicate and 
madden you, bring you to despair and amazement and 
delight. . . . The officiating clergyman should properly 
ask, “Wilt thou take these women?’ for take them you 
must. ... What they all may be no one can tell you, not 
even she herself. . . . She will seem to be concerned over 
trifles. ... The reasons she gives may not be her reasons 
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at all. You will have to listen for the overtones in what 
she says. . . . Yet remember . . . you are irritating and 
puzzling her quite as much as she confuses you. She will 
be lonely, being a woman, for she too must live with 
one whose inner experiences she can never completely 
share.” And the question to the bride, “Wilt thou take 
this man?” says Dr. Foreman, means that “because he 
is a man, as you desire, he must remain in some respects 
a stranger....He will not sympathize with some of 
your most serious difficulties. He will be a clumsy, ig- 
norant sort of person. ... For all his boasted practical- 
ity, you will find him a child. ... You will not be able 
to understand his attitude toward his work . . . and even 
his notion of rest may be quite as strange to you.”® 

This is the built-in difficulty you must take on when 
you get married. This is what so readily turns holy wed- 
lock into what someone has called “unholy deadlock.” 
Dr. Fosdick warns young people who “expect some day 
to fall in love and float into bliss” that “the fact is there 
is little about marriage in itself to make happiness, 
while there are plenty of things about marriage to make 
perdition. Two personalities wanting to be happy come 
into a relationship the most intimate that earth knows, 
where all the peculiarities of one are thrust at the sen- 
sitiveness of the other. That situation by itself is much 
more likely to make agony than bliss.” Dr. Fosdick’s 
conclusion is far from that pessimistic but, while I am 
piling up the discouragements, let me add one more, 
from Dr, Hadfield, a writer in psychology, who said, “I 
have personally known many neuroses precipitated by 
marriage; indeed, I am sometimes tempted to think that 
half of my patients are neurotic because they are mar- 
ried and the other half because they are not.” 

This is what happened when the human race was di- 
vided against itself. It looks as though we were born 
into the battle of the sexes. From a good many human 
points of view, it was a fatal blunder when “male and 
female he created them.” 

Since that is our situation, we have to come to terms 
with it the best way we can. Here are some of the ways 
that are attempted: 

(1) One way is escape. In a great deal of the ancient 
world it was assumed that men and women were not 
designed to live together and should not try. Women 
had their harem, which made the rest of the world a 
men’s harem. The penalty for this solution is that it 
seems to develop some of the worst traits of both men 
and women. 


*From From This Day Forward, copyright 1950 by Outlook 
Publishers. Used by permission. 
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“Women had their harem, which made the rest of 
the world a men’s harem.” 


A harem does not have to have walls. There is the 
old-fashioned European escape by assigning women to 
their special seraglio of kitchen, children, and piety (or 
frivolity ), with men in a world which overlaps this one 
very little. Sometimes the separation is arranged by 
putting women on a pedestal. The gallantry which 
raises them above a man’s world also keeps them at a 
safe distance. 

The escape can be managed by a sort of unofficial 
divorce right in the home. The husband and wife avoid 
their differences by having as little to do with each 
other as possible. They become morose, or resentful, or 
hopeless, or sullen. They find each other difficult, and 
they flee the difficulty. ‘ 

(2) Some people try to cure this clash of tempera- 
ments by making their marriage partners into copies of 
themselves. A husband believes that, with enough in- 
struction and logic, he can make his wife react like a 
man; and she believes that she can take her husband 
in hand and supply the rearing his home should have 
given him, so that his tastes will become as refined as 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The lovely June bride on the cover 
is Nancy Denner, whose marriage to 
Lt. Michael McGowan took place, as 
our readers may surmise, not this 
year but last. The McGowans are now 
the parents of a new baby daughter. 


NANCY’S 
WEDDING 


by ALAN B. 


“Dearly beloved, we are assembled here in the 
presence of God to join this man and this woman in 
holy marriage.” As I read the familiar words and looked 
at the young couple standing before me, my mind 
wandered to other davs and other events. 

The bride was Nancy Denner, a member of my 
congregation; her groom was First Lt. Mike McGowan, 
a Marine jet pilot, who, like Nancy, had grown up in 
the Presbyterian Church. Joe Denner, the father of 
the bride, who stood waiting to give his daughter away, 
his wife, Mary, and their sons, Tom, Lee, and Nick, 
have all been active in the life of the Presbyterian 
Church in Alva, Oklahoma. 

Perhaps Nancy is the one among the Denners who 
has brought most fame to the town. Three years ago 
her father’s bakery became—via television—the tem- 
porary center of attention of the entire nation. It hap- 
pened when Nancy went as Miss Oklahoma to the 
Atlantic City Miss America contest. She was second 
runner-up for the title, and in the course of the pro- 
ceedings, she was interviewed by Bert Parks, who was 
acting as master of ceremonies. Nancy had told him 
she was from Alva, Oklahoma, and he had asked what 
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Alva was noted for. “Wheat and cattle,” Nancy an- 
swered, “and my daddy’s bakery.” 

Even after she had risen to glory as Miss Oklahoma, 
Nancy continued to help in the work of the church, 
serving as a counselor at a senior high conference. 
I recalled Nancy in the swimming relay, Nancy going 
strong at softball, Nancy teaching a class in Christian 
education. 

Taking a lead in church work is a natural thing for 
a member of the Denner family. Joe, an elder in our 
church, has served as moderator of both Synod and 
Presbytery Presbyterian Men, and is now on the execu- 
tive committee of the National Council of United Pres- 
byterian Men. He has been moderator of Cimarron 
Presbytery, and of the new Synod of Oklahoma, form d 
more than three years ago as an integrated synod by 
merger with the Synod of Canadian, the former Negro 
judicatory of the same area. All these posts have been 
Joe Denner’s during the last half-dozen years. This year 
Joe was chosen as a commissioner to the 172nd General 
Assembly. 

Looking at the mother of the bride as the wedding 
went on, I recalled the variety of roles she had assumed 
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A major event takes place in the lives of the 


Presbyterian Denners of Alva, Oklahoma 
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The Denners gather for a family portrait. Back row, left 
to right: Nancy, Mrs. Joe Denner, Joe Denner, Mrs. Lee, 
and Nick; front row, Lee (holding son Joseph Charles), 
Tom (holding his son, John Thomas), and Mrs, Tom. When 
picture was made, Lt. McGowan had not yet joined the family. 





Baptizing the Tom Denners’ small son is 
the Rev. Alan B. Smith, author of this 
story and Presbyterian pastor in Alva. 














in the church: leader in the Women’s Association; 
teacher, at some time, of nearly every age group in 
the church school; now chairman of the committee on 
Christian education, and a member of the National 
Board of Christian Education, with special interest 
and competence in the area of Presbyterian women’s 
programs. 

The Denner boys, too, have made their mark. Nick, 
the youngest, although pushed around in his “kid” days 
by his older brothers, finally outdistanced them both in 
sports; in his high school senior year he received a 
trophy for being the outstanding athlete. Now nine- 
teen, Nick is a student at Oklahoma University. 

Tom, who is twenty-six, is a young but effective presi- 
dent of the Board of Deacons and Trustees of our 
church. A student first at Westminster (Presbyterian- 
related ) College, in Fulton, Missouri, Tom went on to 
Oklahoma University, where he was president of the 
Inter-Fraternity Council. 

Returning to Alva, after a stint in the Navy, he mar- 
ried his Oklahoma University sweetheart, and went 
into the bakery, “starting at the bottom,” driving a 
truck on a long route each day, 
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The oldest Denner boy, Lee, is a Westminster Col- 
lege graduate. Married, and, like Tom, the father of a 
son, Lee has entered on the long road to being a psy- 
chiatrist, at Columbia University’s College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. Lee, also, is a veteran of Presbyterian 
summer camps and conferences. At one time, he and 
his wife, Lydia, devoted their Sunday evenings to a 
group of senior high young people, who met for dis- 
cussion of Christian living, prayer, Bible study—and a 
good time. 

“In plenty and in want, in joy and in sorrow, in 
sickness and in health . . .” The ceremony was drawing 
to a close. As lively a tribe as the Denners would 
naturally have its ups and downs, its disappointments 
and misunderstandings, its need to forgive and be for- 
given. It is not easy when a family attempts to stand 
for something in the rough-and-tumble society with 
which busy Presbyterians are constantly confronted. 
It is at this point that Joe, Mary, and their children 
are learning that the Church has relevance. Like other 
families in our church and all over the land, they have 
discovered that life is nothing without Ged. And they 
are finding him in the Church of Jesus Christ, his Son. 
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| was assigned to a congregation with a just- 
completed building in the 

Mukai-Gawara section of Kawasaki, one of 
the fastest growing cities in Japan. 


MY 
JAPANESE 
SUMMER 


...in which | meet Tojo’s former 
propaganda chief, several ardent 
young Christians, and the owner 


of the Faith and Love TV Factory 


by EutswortH E. Jackson, Jr. 








“Let's love the grass. Advice of the Government Depart- 
ment!” read the sign on the lawn of the Imperial Palace. 
At last I was in Japan, where a word is fitly spoken. 

My parish, Wilmington, Delaware’s First and Central 
Presbyterian Church, plus thirty-four other American con- 
gregations in several communions had been invited to join 
in the centennial celebration of Protestant Christianity in 
Japan. For nine weeks, each was to lend its pastor to a 
Japanese church to work with the local minister. 

Japan is one of the rockiest mission fields in the Far 
East; after one hundred years, only eight-tenths of 1 
per cent of its ninety-two million people are Christian, The 
United Church of Christ in Japan (Kyodan) wanted our 
help in intensifying its mission to the people. That was why 
we, the sixth and largest contingent of U.S. ministers to 
come to Japan in as many summers, had flown across the 
Pacific. 





One day | discovered these boys’ fondest love 
was baseball. When | talked with them 

about American teams and stars, they started 
coming to Sunday school. 

Later, we posed for a photographer. 


At the airport, we were warmly welcomed by Japanese 
Christians, the Customs officers, and winsome youngsters 
in kimonos. Words of greeting were exchanged to the ac- 
companiment of clicking camera shutters. 

After the preliminaries were over, we were taken on a 
fast bus ride through Tokyo, past the cramped houses with 
shops out in front, past the fast-moving traffic of cars and 
motorbikes, to the Hirano Inn, where we were to participate 
for six days in orientation sessions led by Japanese church 
leaders. Soon we knew we were in a man’s world, for our 
comfort was given A-1 priority by the pretty maids. Where 
in America would a woman bow her head-to the floor at 
the sight of a man? It was second nature here. 

All our counselors from the Kyodan expressed gratitude 
at our coming. “In my opinion,” stated one leader, “this co- 
operative effort of Japanese-American pastors is the most 
effective way to make Japan Christian.” 

One of the Church's elder statesmen recounted this story: 
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“Once in Yokohama I saw two U.S. sailors fiercely fighting 
each other. I thought to myself, How can I stop this fight? 
What English do I know? Summoning up courage, I shouted 
to them, ‘Jesus Christ died for you.’ Sixteen times I shouted 
this; then they stopped fighting.” 

Then the Japanese churchman turned to us and said, 
“Wherever you go in my country, please say this, ‘Jesus 
Christ died for you.’ If you say it long enough, even the 
dog and cat will believe.” 

On our first Sunday, I preached from the pulpit of a 
thriving Tokyo church. My interpreter, Mayuzumi, came for 
me at nine. None of her family is Christian, yet she, a uni- 
versity graduate, was firm enough in her faith to stand up 
and translate a sermon. 

I was impressed by the sense of awe that preceded the 
worship. Upon entering the sanctuary, the churchgoers be- 
came silent and bowed low in prayer and meditation. Dur- 
ing the service, a chorus of “amens” followed all the prayers. 
Truly here was corporate worship. 

Afterward there was a ten-minute period of instruction 
on the Christian Sunday. The fact that Sunday is “business 
as usual” in Japan poses a real problem for the church. 
Many Christians have to work on Sunday, and there- 
fore cannot attend services. Others who have this one day 
off are torn between seaside and church. I wondered how 
the American church would fare if its members had only 
Sunday free. 

When the American pastors received their church assign- 
ments from the Kyodan, I discovered that I was to be sent 
to a parish in the Mukai-Gawara section of Kawasaki, one 
of the fastest growing cities in the nation. 

The church, a new structure with a painted wood ex- 
terior and a gleaming aluminum cross, was near the railway 
station. The congregation had waited ten years for their 
building, and until recently had worshiped in a local school. 
Clustered around the church were a fish market, a shaved- 





Coming into church, my people left their getas and kutsus, 
pointed inward, at the door. During the service 

an usher would turn the footgear around, 

so the worshipers could slip into them on their way out. 
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ice shop, vegetable stands, bookstalls, a sake bar, and 
hundreds of unpainted wooden houses with heavy shingled 
roofs. 

The congregation’s origins go back to a Bible class of 
six persons, brought together ten years ago by a well- 
known Japanese. Perhaps the founder's impetus came from 
a penitent spirit, for his name is Tomio Muto, the man who 
served Tojo as Goebbels did Hitler. During World War II, 
Mr. Muto’s job as government propaganda chief was to 
keep the people’s hatred inflamed, to prepare the people 
to fight it out with homemade bamboo spears if necessary. 
He kept his position until May, 1945, then bowed out. 
Though not judged a war criminal, he was purged as an 
educator and government official. 

The execution of Tojo in 1948 caused Mr. Muto to recall 
his own guilt: “The rope that hanged Tojo was felt on my 
own neck,” he told me. “At the bottom of war crimes, there 








Two cohorts at the Mukai-Gawara church were Miyoko-san, 
a seminary graduate, who served as my cook and 
laundress, and Noro-san, a theological student and my in- 
terpreter. Neither has Christian parents. 


is the desire for economic advantages, jealousy, the desire 
to rule others. There is hatred—we turn our backs to God. 
To be cleansed of such sin, the Japanese people must accept 
Christ.” 

On the Sundays that Tomio Muto sat in the congregation 
of close to fifty persons, I often pondered the miracle of 
his conversion. An elder in his parish church, Mr. Muto is 
chief executive of the United Church’s publishing house and 
editor of Christ’s Weekly, a newspaper with a 20,000-plus 
circulation. His brilliant mind and dedicated spirit are being 
fully utilized by the Christian Church of Japan. 

My friendship with Mr. Muto was but one of the reasons 
I was glad to have been assigned to the Mukai-Gawara 
congregation. There I met and worked with Bito-sensei (all 
pastors and teachers in Japan are called sensei, which means 
“teacher”; I was Jackson-sensei, the congregation’s first 
full-time pastor). The entrance of Bito, the church's student 

(Continued on page 32) 
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One of three ministers at Christ Church Cranbrook gives 
sermon which will be basic material for discussion group. 


ae sermon was on a problem that I can identify with 
my own life, and he gave three simple solutions to 
the problem that I can put into practice. And it was a 
lot simpler than his sermons usually are.” It is a wom- 
an’s voice speaking. 

The deep voice of a man breaks into the conversa- 
tion. “Why is it that so many sermons just raise a 
problem and leave you without any answers? I want 
some kind of answer. Take the mathematical symbol pi, 
for instance. It’s only an approximation, but it’s usable. 
Let ministers give us the best answers they have; never 
mind whether they're perfect.” 

Another man speaks: “I have a friend who slept right 
through the sermon this morning.” 

“Well, I didn’t take any notes; I thought all the rest 
of you were taking notes, so I didn’t. And I have to 
confess I wandered quite a lot.” 

“Didn't you like his illustration from Our Town?” 
says the voice of a woman. 

“Yes, it was one of his best gimmicks this morning.” 

There is a burst of slightly self-conscious laughter 
from the ministers grouped around a table listening 
to a tape-recording of comments by laymen on the 
morning's sermon at Christ Church Cranbrook, in 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, from which the opening 
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At the Cranbrook Institute min- 
isters and laymen discuss the 
morning’s sermon in an unusual 
effort to help pastors learn to 


communicate 


dialogue 
between 
the pulpit 
and 
the pew 


by Janet Harbison 


conversation is quoted. 

The “discussion of the sermon” is one of the tech- 
niques used in the Institute for Advanced Pastoral 
Studies, founded and directed by Dr. Reuel Howe. To 
this “refresher school” for ministers come clergy of 
various denominations for a ten-day period of redis- 
covery of themselves and their jobs. “They've reached 
the point where they’ve come to the end of their illu- 
sions about the ministry,” Dr. Howe says. “And they 
want to correlate their theology with the demands of 
their ministry.” 

Twenty years of teaching in seminaries, the last thir- 
teen at Episcopal Theological Seminary in Alexandria, 
Virginia, had convinced Reuel Howe that something 
like an advanced institute for ministers was urgently 
needed. In 1957, with the help of some Bloomfield Hills 
laymen, Howe was enabled to put his scheme for such 
a training program into action. Housed in a beautiful, 
vast old mansion near the Cranbrook School for Boys 
and the famed Cranbrook Art Institute, the theological 
training center is the scene of a succession of seminars 
for about a dozen students at a time. College chaplains, 
women working in Christian education, and groups 
composed of ministers and their wives have al! taken 
part in Institute sessions. Mostly, however, the groups 
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are made up of young pastors, just a few years out of 
seminary, and eager to rethink what their ministry is 
all about. 

The agenda at these sessions reflect the wishes of the 
“students” themselves. Howe circulates questionnaires 
to the group before it assembles, asking what are the 
most pressing problems, the hardest hurdles, and the 
deepest satisfactions the young ministers are experienc- 
ing. The topics are often modified as the Institute ses- 
sion progresses, to fit in with other, more vital questions 
which may come up. Bible study and the sermon dis- 
cussion, however, are always part of the menu. 

It was the rector of Christ Church, Robert DeWitt, 
who proposed to his friend Howe that the church be 
used as a laboratory to help Institute students get an 
inside look at the problems of communication involved 
in giving sermons. An interested member of Christ 
Church, who is also actively interested in the Institute 
program, helps recruit men and women, often husbands 
and wives, to serve on the panel which discusses the 
sermon after the 9:30 service each time the Institute 
has a session in progress. (So helpful have the min- 
isters of Christ Church found these taped comments 
that they sometimes assemble a panel of laymen to 
talk about the-sermon even when the Institute has no 
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Pastors studying at Institute listen to tapes of laymen’s views on sermon. Director Revel Howe (right) takes notes. 


group in residence, and use the resulting tape for their 
own edification. ) 

While the laymen are talking over what they have 
heard, the ministers attending the seminar conduct 
their own discussion of the morning message. The lay- 
men’s tape is then played for the benefit of the minis- 
ters. Sometimes the opinions of ministers and lay 
people coincide. Quite often, however, the ministers 
are surprised, even shocked, to find that things about 
the sermon which they found important are not of the 
slightest concern to the laymen. The two groups get 
together on Sunday evening for an exchange of views 
on preaching in general. 

The willingness of DeWitt, and his two associates, to 
allow their offerings to be analyzed in this manner 
springs from a deep conviction that the service of God 
is “a shared ministry,” in Bob DeWitt’s phrase, “in 
which the people have a responsibility also.” 

“None of us three is a great preacher,” DeWitt said 
with a cheerful smile after the Sunday service on a 
recent week end. “So we have nothing in particular to 
defend. Of course, in some situations, ministers might 
be afraid to risk ‘criticism.’ And laymen don’t like to be 
asked to ‘criticize’ their minister. That is why it is so 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Moderator Gives GA 
Communion Sermon 


As the 172nd General Assembly of 
The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
was opened in Cleveland, Ohio, on May 
18, retiring Moderator Arthur L. Miller 
conducted the service of Communion. 

In his sermon Dr. Miller drew upon 
his reflections after a year of seeing more 
of the Church and the nation than most 
people do in a lifetime. 


“The most universal criticism of our 
American culture,” the Moderator said, 
“is that we have become a self-indulgent 
people. We have become soft and flabby 
because we have no clear disciplines in 
our American life. We resent any kind of 
authority. We object to any kind of re- 
straint upon our personal freedom. We 
have become, as many have said, an un- 
disciplined people. Yet the basic idea 
of our Christian faith is that we shall be 
an obedient people—that we shall have 
certain disciplines in our lives which will 
make us available for the guidance of 
God. It may be that one of the greatest 
contributions our Church could make in 
our time would be to develop disciplines 
which would be imposed not from some 
superior authority but from the heart— 
self-disciplines which would be joyously 
and widely accepted by our United Pres- 
byterian Church. 

“. . . We know from recent history 
that it is easy for a whole culture to de- 
velop hatred. The story of what hap- 
pened in Nazi Germany is one of the 
most appalling stories ever written. ... 
Certainly the opposite must also be pos- 
sible. Could ours become a great loving 
nation le? by a Church where people 
revealed a love so powerful, so all- 
permeating that the whole nation could 
be swept up on this great imperative to 
love one another? The wisest men of our 
own time are saying that only they who 
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love can truly live, and they who do not 
love do not live. There is a manifest 
hunger for abundant life; there is the 
hunger for leadership; there is a yearn- 
ing for some great new purpose in our 
American life. If the Church could lead 
this great nation, making it known 
around the world for its love, as Hitler’s 
Germany was known for its hatred, what 
a transforming power this would be. Is 
any other purpose worthy of a nation 
that calls itself Christian?” 





PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
will publish 
comprehensive reports 
on the General Assembly 
in the 


next two issues. 











Protestant Leaders Warn 
Against Bigotry in Election 

A strong warning against the “serious 
danger that the forces of hate and unin- 
formed hostility may be loosed upon our 
people” if anti-Catholicism is injected 
into the Presidential campaign was 
sounded by thirteen leading Protestant 
ministers. 

In an open letter to “fellow pastors 
in Christ,” the clergymen said, “We urge 
and beg you as companions in the Lord’s 
service to use every opportunity at your 
command to commend tu your flock that 
charitable moderation and _ reasoned 
judgment which alone can safeguard the 
peaceful community of this nation.” 
Signers included Dr. Edwin T. Dahl- 
berg, president of the National Council 
of Churches; Dean Francis B. Sayre, Jr., 
of Washington Cathedral (Episcopal) ; 
Dr. Arthur C. Lichtenberger, Presiding 








Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; Dr. Arthur L. Miller and Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake, Moderator and 
Stated Clerk, respectively, of The United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.; 
Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
of Washington, D.C.; and Dr. James E. 
Wagner, president of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. 

The letter observed that in both 
Wisconsin and West Virginia “it has 
been reported that unnamed Protestants 
have been drawing religious lines in po- 
litical primaries in a way that can only 
lead to injurious dissent among our peo- 
ple. 

“Sometimes openly, more often se- 
cretly,” the message continued, “one of 
the candidates has been attacked (and 
by some supported) merely because he 
is a Roman Catholic. We find this pro- 
foundly disturbing; and quite apart from 
what our attitude toward the Roman 
Church may be, to classify any candidate 
for public office in this way threatens the 
mutual forbearance and the hard-won 
tolerance upon which rest our demo- 
cratic government and the broad unity 
of our people.” 

The thirteen clergymen signing the 
letter declared they were convinced that 
each of the candidates “has presented 
himself before the American people with 
honesty and independence, and we 
would think it unjust to discount any 
one of them because of his chosen faith. 

“Such unfairness is not worthy of 
Christ’s love, nor is it consistent with our 
democracy, which hitherto has guaran- 
teed in its very Constitution that no re- 
ligious test shall bar a man from Federal 
office.” . 

Others who signed the letter were 
Dr. Fred Hoskins, minister-secretary of 
the Congregational Christian Churches; 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, minister 
emeritus of New York's Riverside 
Church; and Dr. John C. Bennett, dean 
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Academy, work with fifth graders of First Presbyterian 


Church, Annapolis, Maryland. Other midshipmen, Fred Yeager, Francis T. Shotton, and Michael D. Hornsby join with young- 
sters in song fest. Men are part of larger group of midshipmen on regular teaching staff of church. Early this month teachers 
Parlette (Toledo, Ohio), Shotton (Suffolk, Virginia), Hornsby (Austin, Texas), Larry Laudig (Jamestown, Indiana), George 
Van Houten (Jacksonville, Florida), Walter W. Burns (Charlotte, North Carolina), and Joseph T. Cole (Akron, Ohio) will grad- 
vate from the Academy and receive commissions in the United States Navy. A few have already trained underclassmen from 
the Academy to take their places on the Sunday school faculty. The Reverend William H. Hudnut Ill, pastor of the church, says, 
“The children think the world of them, and the experience is good for the midshipmen, too. Frankly, we’d be lost without them.” 


of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 

Also Dr. Gaines M. Cook, execu- 
tive secretary of the International Con- 
vention of Christian Churches (Disciples 
of Christ); Dr. Edward H. Pruden, min- 
ister of Washington’s First Baptist 
Church; and the Reverend Halford E. 
Luccock, professor emeritus, Yale Di- 
vinity School. 


Vice-President Deplores 


Religious Issue 

Vice-President Richard M. Nixon, 
speaking before the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, told the delegates 
that religion would be an issue in the 
forthcoming Presidential election “ex- 
actly to the extent that the candidates 
and those who support them continue 
to make it an issue. 

“While the candidates in this cam- 
paign have differences on other issues,” 
Mr. Nixon continued, “they are all men 
who recognize and cherish, both in their 
personal and public lives, the religious 
and moral principles which are the very 
foundation of our American ideals, As 
far as I am concerned, this fact removes 
any excuse for continued discussion of a 
so-called religious issue in this cam- 
paign.” 

On another occasion the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s press secretary, Herbert G. Klein, 
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said the World War II record of Mr. 
Nixon should answer the question of 
whether his Quaker religion would stop 
him from leading the nation in war if he 
were elected President of the United 
States. Mr. Nixon served as a lieutenant 
commander in the Navy in World War 
II. 

The question was posed by Albert 
Levitt of New Hampshire, a retired fed- 
eral judge who is a Republican candidate 
for the Senate. In his telegram to Mr. 
Nixon, Mr. Levitt said: “You are a mem- 
ber of the Church called the Society of 
Friends. I am a Republican. I, therefore, 
ask you this question: If you are elected 
President, and during your term of office 
Congress declares war on a foreign na- 
tion, would you perform your Constitu- 
tional duties as commander-in-chief of 
the Army and Navy, or would you fol- 
low the political principles of your 
Church, which principle is that you must 
not engage in any war, anywhere, at any 
time, for any reason?” 


Churchmen Hail 


Food Pact with India 

Officials of Protestant, Jewish, and 
Roman Catholic relief agencies last 
month hailed the signing of the unprece- 
dented food pact through which a total 
of 17,000,000 tons of U.S. surplus grain 
will be sold to India in the next four 


years. Many religious leaders have long 
been advocating this type of aid to un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

For 587,000 bushels of wheat and 
22,000,000 bags of rice, India will pay 
this country the equivalent in rupees of 
$1,276,000,000. Of this sum, the U.S. 
will make available all but $200,000,000 
in rupees to the Indian government for 
economic development projects. One- 
half will be given in loans, the rest in 
grants. 


Tourists Urged To Include 


Visits to Missions 

United Presbyterians who are touring 
in this country or overseas should plan 
to include visits to Church-operated 
schools and missions in their itineraries. 
This was the statement made recently 
by Dr. R. Boice Atwell, pastor of the 
College Hill Presbyterian Church, Bea- 
ver Falls, Pennsylvania, following his re- 
turn from a tour of United Presbyterian _ 
churches and institutions in Puerto Rico. 

Dr. Atwell, who is moderator of the 
Synod of Pennsylvania, urged church 
members to consult the Board of Na- 
tional Missions or the Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations. “I 
can testify,” said Dr. Atwell, “that vis- 
itors will come back with a new vision 
and enthusiasm for the work of our de- 


nomination.” 
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NEWS 


WHERE 
BUSINESSMEN 
STUDY 
THEOLOGY 


by Locxe E. Bowman, Jr. 


EN YEARS AGO this month, a dark- 
Thaired, lean young man from Heidel- 
berg, Germany, sat in his dormitory 
room on the campus of McCormick The- 
ological Seminary, Chicago, and pon- 
dered his busy schedule. Study came 
first. He was a one-year exchange stu- 
dent whose trip to America had been 
arranged by the World Council of 
Churches. Then there was his field work 
at nearby St. Paul's Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, where his services were 
much in demand, especially by the Ger- 
man-speaking members of the congrega- 
tion. 

But Walter Leibrecht had a knack 
for getting the most out of every hour. 
Despite his lack of money, he managed 
to get around. With fellow students he 
made numerous week-end excursions 
through Illinois. In the summer, he hitch- 
hiked across the country. Sometimes he 
sold his watercolor paintings of Ameri- 
can scenes. 

Walter returned to Germany in 
August, 1950, with such pleasant mem- 
ories of the United States that three 
years later he came back to stay. This 
time he had a doctor of theology degree 
magna cum laude from the University of 
Heidelberg. He became a teacher at 
Columbia University, New York, and 
later at Harvard Divinity School. 

Today, at the age of thirty-two, Lei- 
brecht is director of the Ecumenical In- 
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stitute, Evanston, Illinois. His favorite 
subject is the ecumenical movement and 
its tasks of “building bridges” between 
varying Christian traditions, between 
church and world, and between worship 
and action. His skill at telling the Insti- 
tute’s story and keeping its activities on 
course has won the admiration of lead- 
ers in both religion and education, Sup- 
port of the Institute’s program has come 
from Northwestern University, churches, 
and seminaries of the greater Chicago 
area, and from a growing circle of lay- 
men in business, industry, and the pro- 
fessions. 

Christians who reflect upon cul- 
tural challenges to their faith are aware 
of the need for study, research, and 
discussion. But it is no easy matter to 
launch a program such as the one 
envisaged by a group of Evanston 
churchmen when they incorporated the 
Institute in March, 1957. 

As Walter tells it, “the story goes back 
to 1954, when the World Council of 
Churches Assembly was held in Evan- 
ston. American observers asked why so 
many European delegates were better 
prepared to discuss the theme, ‘Christ, 
the Hope of the World,’ than were the 
Americans who attended. The answer 
seemed to be that the Europeans had 
been provided greater opportunity for 
discussion and serious study before they 
came. Many had attended courses at the 





Wal!ter Leibrecht 


Ecumenical Institute at the Chateau de 
Bossey, Céligny, Switzerland. 

“The Evanston group set out to estab- 
lish a similar Institute in the United 
States. Evanston’s nearness to a large 
city and its proximity to so many univer- 
sities, colleges, and theological schools 
made it the ideal spot for such an under- 
taking.” 

Walter believed in the whole idea 
from the time he was first approached by 
the original thirty trustees. In order to 
accept the post of director, he resigned 
as assistant professor of theology and di- 
rector of studies at Harvard Divinity 
School. 

He and his wife Lydia and their four- 
teen-month-old twins moved into an 
aging and somewhat shabby estate in 
Evanston in the summer of 1958. They 
hauled their own belongings in an auto 
trailer from Cambridge to Evanston. No 
sooner had they arrived than they began 
to transform the house into the tempo- 
rary headquarters for the Institute. 

Under Walter’s energetic direction, 
three major aspects of the Institute’s life 
have begun to take shape: a program of 
one- and two-day conferences; the ac- 
quisition of a good library including all 
the significant works in the field of ecu- 
menical studies; the bringing of resident 
scholars to the Institute for full-time 
study, teaching, and writing. 

The twenty-two conferences held 
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at the Institute this year covered a wide 
variety of subjects related to the Chris- 
tian faith and today’s world, such as 
religion and the public schools, the refu- 
gee situation, modern art, vocations, 
doctor-patient relationships, and under- 
standing of the law. 

Two conferences on religion and 
ethics in business decisions were prima- 
rily for businessmen, and have, in Direc- 
tor Leibrecht’s opinion, aroused keenest 
interest. At the first, held a year ago, the 
speakers were James Worthy, executive 
vice-president of Sears, Roebuck Com- 
pany; William R. Odell, vice-president 
and treasurer of International Harvester 
Company; and Laurence G. Lavengood, 
assistant professor of business history at 
Northwestern University. 


“Fifty businessmen from all over 
the Middle West came to this one-day 
conference,” Walter recalls. “They were 
excited by the addresses from the leaders, 
and they wanted us to have another con- 
ference on the same theme. So we ar- 
ranged another last December. This time 
nearly seventy men came, and our lead- 
ers were Dr. Richard Donham, dean of 
the Northwestern University school of 
business, and Dr. Frank S. Cellier, a 
Sears, Roebuck Company executive. 

“We find that our conferences consist 
half of Christian laymen, about one- 
fourth graduate students, and one-fourth 
unattached to any church. It is the nee- 
dling questions of this latter one-fourth 
that keep the discussions alive and sig- 
nificant.” 

A way of organizing a conference of 
interest to Christian laymen has emerged 
through these first two years. Walter 
puts it this way: “First, I try to find at 
least three Christians of common pro- 
fessional background who will discuss 
the need and scope for a conference. 
Then I start looking for resource lead- 
ers, one a business or professional per- 
son, the other a theologian. I have 
written to all ministers in the Chicago 
area and have obtained a long list of 
lawyers, businessmen, and others.” 


A $6,000 grant from the Wieboldt 
Foundation (matched by $6,000° from 
individuals) gave a major boost to the 
Institute’s library. John Miller, a Men- 
nonite who has a doctorate from the 
University of Basel, Switzerland, is the 
librarian, To date, about 2,000 volumes 
have been acquired. 

This year a major step toward realiz- 
ing the third goal—scholars in residence 
—has been made‘ possible by a $20,000 
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grant from the Danforth Foundation of 
St. Louis. On September 1, 1960, Theo- 
dore O. Wedel, Canon of Washington 
Cathedral (Episcopal), will begin a 
year’s study at the Institute. The Dan- 
forth grant will also finance a year’s resi- 
dence for a second scholar, yet to be 
obtained. 

What are Walter Leibrecht’s dreams 
for the future of the Institute? He is 
quick to answer: 

“We want to carry the concerns of 
the ecumenical movement right into the 
congregations—the concerns for deeper 
mutual understanding and sharing 
among Christians from various traditions 
and for new ways of relating the center 
of our faith to the problems we as Chris- 
tians face in today’s world. The ecumen- 
ical movement as merely a new 
association of theological specialists 
would be doomed. Its success must be- 
come the passionate desire of all of God's 
people, particularly of those in the pews. 

“Our possibilities of reaching out to 
the churches and laymen through con- 
ferences and other activities have re- 
cently been increased since we moved 
into our excellent new headquarters. The 
new building was purchased by North- 
western University and leased to us. We 
have an acre and a half of wooded 
grounds, Perhaps some day soon we can 
exercise our option and build dormitory 
facilities that will permit people to come 
here for extended periods of study. 


“We'd like to plan ecumenical work 
camps for youth similar to those held so 
successfully in Europe. Perhaps we 
could develop a retreat center for stu- 
dents. Last year we had four student 
retreats. 

“And, of course, there’s the dream 
that we can overcome our budget wor- 
ries. For two years now, $10,000 in our 
annual budget has been given by an 
anonymous donor, We have no integral 
relationship to any board or agency or 
to either the National or World Coun- 
cils of Churches. Our support must come 
from other sources.” 


Somehow Walter has found time to 
edit a book of essays on the theology of 
Paul Tillich (Theology and Culture, pub- 
lished in 1959 by Harper & Brothers), 
and to write a book on an eighteenth- 
century theologian soon to be published 
by the Muhlenberg Press. In addition, 
he teaches a course on the ecumenical 
movement at the Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, a Methodist seminary, 

Even so, Walter manages to find the 


time to enjoy his home, a recently pur- 
chased fifteen-room brownstone mansion 
on Asbury Street, within easy walking 
distance of the Institute. His family in- 
cludes a baby son in addition to the 
twins. 


“Our friends think we were crazy to 
buy this old place, but we love living 
here,” Mrs. Leibrecht remarks, as she 
shows visitors through the house and 
proudly points to the do-it-yourself proj- 
ects her husband has undertaken. 

She is no less impressed with her hus- 
band’s many talents than she was in 
1954 when, as Lydia Berandstetter, a 
student at Barnard College in New York, 
she enrolled in a class Walter was teach- 
ing at Columbia University. She, too, 
was from Germany, and they soon dis- 
covered they had grown up only thirty 
miles apart. Professor and student were 
married in the summer of 1955. In the 
summer of 1956 the Leibrechts toured 
most of Asia and the Middle East. 


Harold Blake Walker, pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church in Evanston, 
spoke for many in the community when 
he said recently: “Walter is making an 
outstanding contribution. He is an ex- 
cellent scholar, and he has a warm and 
understanding way of approaching the 
ecumenical task.” 





The Leibrechts emerge from old house 
they are refurbishing. Lydia holds 
Christoph, while Walter gives hand to 
three-year-old twins, Bettina, Thomas. 
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NEWS 


Japanese Dignitaries 
Honor Kagawa 


More than 3,000 persons, including 
many dignitaries from the Church, gov- 
ernment, politics, labor, and other areas 
of Japanese life, gathered in Tokyo to 
attend the funeral of Dr. Toyohiko Ka- 
gawa, famed Christian evangelist, who 
succumbed to a heart attack at the age 
of seventy-one. 

More than a thousand telegrams 
mourning the loss of the internationally 
known leader poured in to Dr, Kagawa’s 
family from all parts of the world. 

The son of a nobleman and a concu- 
bine, Toyohiko Kagawa became a Chris- 
tian at fifteen. He gave away his wealth, 
studied for the ministry, and threw him- 
self into the forefront of Japan’s Chris- 
tian, labor, and cooperative movements. 
He organized hundreds of churches in 
cities and villages throughout the coun- 
try, wrote nearly one hundred books, and 
lectured widely at home and abroad. He 
was a strong advocate of applying Chris- 
tian principles in the social, economic, 
and political spheres, and was an ardent 
worker for international peace and un- 
derstanding. Before and during World 
War II he was imprisoned a number of 








Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa 


times by the militarist regime. 

In a joint statement issued when the 
news of Kagawa’s death was received, 
Dr. John Coventry Smith, general secre- 
tary of the Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations, and Dr, Eugene 
Carson Blake, Stated Clerk, called Ka- 
gawa “a modem Christian saint whose 
life and work have influenced the whole 
world Christian community.” 

It is reported that Kagawa’s last words 
were a prayer for world peace and for 
the progress of Christianity in Japan. 





Toyohike Kagawa never forgot that children are the future Church in Japan. 


Disarmament: 
Jacksonville Declaration 


Eight outstanding Presbyterians—four 
from the Presbyterian Church U.S. 
(Southern) and four from The United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A.—last month 
presented a sweeping “Message to the 
Nation.” 

The occasion was the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church U.S. 
at Jacksonville, Fiorida. Highlight of the 
joint declaration was the section on dis- 
armament. Other portions dealt with 
labor-management affairs, race relations, 
and the need for birth control. 

On disarmament, the statement said 
that “war is the supreme, the all-inclu- 
sive evil in human society” and that “of 
urgent and crucial importance is the ces- 
sation of the race in armaments, espe- 
cially between our nation and the 
U.S.S.R. 

“We are not suggesting that our 
nation unilaterally disarm, but we call 
upon her leaders and all her citizens to 
seek with other peoples every possible 
means of halting the production of in- 
struments of destruction that threaten 
the survival of the human race on this 
planet.” 

Americans were called upon to 
“promote good will and to cement 
friendly relations between our people 
and the other peoples on the globe,” to 
see themselves as “citizens of the world,” 
and to seek “a true family of all nations.” 

Dr. Ernest Trice Thompson and Dr. 
Arthur L. Miller, Moderators, respec- 
tively, of the Presbyterian Church U.S. 
and The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., presented the message. Other 
United Presbyterians signing the decla- 
ration were: Dr. Robert W. Frank, presi- 
dent emeritus of McCormick Theological 
Seminary; Dr. Robert C, Johnson, pro- 
fessor at Pittsburgh Theological Sem- 
inary; and Dr. James I. McCord, 
president of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. 

In another Assembly event, Mod- 
erator Thompson declared that ministers 
and many laymen of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S. are “doing far more to bring 
about a Christian solution” to the racial 
situation in the South “than is generally 
recognized.” e 

The racial question, he added, is 
“the most important one on which our 
people are divided.” In some areas the 
issue is not even debatable, he said. In 
these localities “feeling runs too high, 
and church and community patterns are 
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not subject to change.” 

Nevertheless, even in these areas 
there is often “a stirring of the Christian 
conscience, a growing recognition that 
change is inevitable, and that the Church 
must play a part in directing this change, 
in reconciling races as well as individuals 
rather than in striving merely to main- 
tain the status quo.” 

Asking rhetorically whether ministers 
are free to speak on the race issue, the 
Moderator said the answer is “not clear.” 
Some congregations and _presbyteries 
have “sacrificed” a minister over the is- 
sue, “even when it jeopardizes the free- 
dom of the pulpit, in order to preserve 
peace and harmony within the local 
church.” 

Another speaker, Colonel Francis 
Pickens Miller, of Virginia, said that 
Presbyterians, out of “our sense of citi- 
zenship in the Kingdom,” should serve 
in “the area of group relations.” He 
added: “Each of us has a responsibility 
to create in his own community an atmos- 
phere favorable to compliance with the 
law; in addition, as Christians it is our 
responsibility to maintain friendly con- 
tact with Negro leaders in our local com- 
munities... .” 

In legislative actions, the Assem- 
bly: 

(1) Elected as Moderator Dr. Marion 
A. Boggs, pastor of Second Presbyterian 
Church of Little Rock, Arkansas. 

(2) Reaffirmed its 1954 stand that 
enforced racial segregation is “against 
the will of God” and asked that the de- 
nomination’s colleges be opened to qual- 
ified students regardless of race or color. 
(Schools under Assembly control have 
admitted Negro students; those admin- 
istered by synods and presbyteries have 
been slow to implement the Assembly 
policy. ) 

(3) Rejected overwhelmingly a reso- 
lution which would have placed the de- 
nomination on record as officially 
opposed to the election of a Roman 
Catholic as President. 


Faith and Health 
Link Surveyed 


Most United Presbyterian pastors are 
interested in the relationship of the 
Christian faith to health and want to 
know more about it than they do. Pres- 
byterian ministers on the whole do not 
conduct health services in their own 
churches, however, and many seem more 
fearful of the adverse results of such 
services than confident about the good 
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NEWS 


ones. Many churches do have groups 
meeting for regular services of interces- 
sory prayer. 

These are some of the points which 
emerged from a survey conducted by the 
Committee on the Relation of Christian 
Faith to Health in preparation for its re- 
cent report to the General Assembly. Fi- 
nanced by a special grant and conducted 
by a member of the committee, Frank J. 
Sladen, M.D., the survey was made by 
sending a questionnaire to all pastors of 
churches with more than 3,000 members, 
every second pastor of a church with 
2,000 to 2,999 members, every third pas- 
tor of a church with’1,000 to 1,999 mem- 
bers, and every tenth pastor of smaller 
churches in the denomination. 

A very high return, 77 per cent, was 
achieved on the survey. Most ministers 
who responded feel that “the church's 
principal ministry to the sick is to 
quicken the parishioner’s relationship 
with God.” Pastors feel that recovery 
may be aided or speeded by right rela- 
tionship with God and that faith in God 
strengthens sick people for whatever 
outcome their illness may have. Almost 
all are using prayer and Scripture in pas- 
toral counseling and sickroom visitation. 
Most have close relations on a profes- 
sional basis with at least one doctor. 

Only eight-tenths of 1 per cent of 
those responding hold formal services 
for healing. Of those who do, most be- 
lieve that important spiritual changes 
occur, and some attest to having wit- 
nessed extraordinary benefits from the 
services, even in cases of organic disease. 
Those who disagree report having ob- 
served ill effects from such services. 


Nurses Needed Overseas 


A number of positions for nurses are 
open with the Commission on Ecumen- 
ical Mission and Relations for service in 
Iran, Egypt, Ethiopia, and India. Open- 
ings are mostly in hospitals having forty 
to two-hundred-and-fifty beds. 

For India, a nurse must have a mas- 
ter’s degree in nursing education to en- 
able her to teach in training schools for 
nurses. For other areas, B.S. and R.N. 
degrees are adequate. 

Positions of a pioneer nature are 
available in Ethiopia for clinical work 
among tribal people. 

[For complete information, write to 
the Department of Ecumenical Person- 
nel, Room 967, The United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, New York.] 
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Methodists Compromise 
On Negro Churches 


After several days of debate, delegates 
to the quadrennial General Conference 
of The Methodist Church last month 
voted down proposals for the immediate 
ending of the denomination’s all-Negro 
Central Jurisdiction. Instead, the assem- 
bly, meeting in Denver, Colorado, 
adopted the compromise plan of a sev- 
enty-member special commission propos- 
ing that the Church continue to rely on 
gradual voluntary effort to abolish its 
segregated division. 

Since its formation in 1939 from 
three separate Methodist bodies, The 
Methodist Church has been organized 
into five geographic jurisdictions and the 
Central Jurisdiction, which contains all 
but 26,000 of the denomination’s 398,- 
000 Negro members. The 1956 General 
Conference set up machinery making it 
easier for Negro churches to transfer 
from the Central Jurisdiction into one of 
the regional divisions. To date, six of the 
1,600 congregations in the Central Juris- 
diction have availed themselves of the 
opportunity, and thirty-six others are in 
the process of transferring. 

The Denver Assembly approved the 
creation of a special four-year commis- 
sion to recommend courses of action to 
implement the transferal of Negro 
churches, districts, and conferences to 
the geographic jurisdictions. 

The delegates also recommended sev- 
eral procedures to help achieve an all- 
inclusive church; these include pulpit 
exchanges, interracial worship, and an 
appeal to Methodist-related institutions 
to end racial discrimination. 

In other actions, the nearly eight 
hundred delegates: 
© approved an annual World Service 
budget of $15,000,000 for each of the 
four years of the coming quadrennium. 
This is an annual increase of $2,800,000 
over the budget for the 1956-59 span. 
® asked each church “to emphasize 
prayer and call its members to prayer in 
prayer groups, prayer meetings, and in- 
dividual and family devotions.” 
> endorsed the sometimes controversial 
Protestants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State 
(POAU). 
> approved a report urging permanent 
cessation of all nuclear tests, and the 

goal of “complete, universal, and en- 
forceable disarmament.” 

> learned that The Methodist Church 
had had a net membership gain of 502,- 


181 between 1956 and 1960. During the 
previous quadrennium, the increase was 
247,551. The Methodist Church, with a 
membership of 9,815,459, is the largest 
single Protestant denomination in the 
United States. 


Ministers Remove 


Swastikas on Synagogue 

Seven Protestant ministers of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, including two Presby- 
terians, last month wielded paint re- 
mover, soap, and brushes on two red 
swastikas painted on a Jewish synagogue, 

The vandals who painted the swas- 
tikas on the building and the front door 
of the B'nai Jacob Synagogue also stole 
sacramental goblets and a charity box, 
then ransacked the offices. 

The pastor of the Congregational 
Church of Fort Wayne noticed the swas- 
tikas on his way to his downtown church, 
He called on pastors in the neighbor- 
hood, including the Reverend John W. 
Meister and the Reverend Robert G. 
Long, both of First Presbyterian Church, 
for assistance. 

In a short time, the ministerial clean- 
up squad had removed the swastikas 
and earned the gratitude of the Jewish 
congregation for this “expression of 


brotherhood.” 


World Council Seeks 


Solution in South Africa 

Dr. Robert S. Bilheimer, a United 
Presbyterian minister now serving the 
World Council of Churches as an asso- 
ciate general secretary, recently arrived 
in South Africa. His mission: to investi- 
gate the South African racial situation. 

Dr. Bilheimer was given the assign- 
ment after a meeting between World 
Council officials and the personal repre- 
sentative of Dr. Joost de Blank, Arch- 
bishop of Capetown. Dr. de Blank has 
been an outspoken critic of the South 
African government's policy of apartheid 
(racial segregation ). 

In Geneva, Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
World Council general secretary, said 
that Dr. Bilheimer would confer with 
leaders of the Council’s eight member 
Churches in South Africa. It was empha- 
sized that his visit was an attempt to dis- 
cover what the member Churches could 
do to promote reconciliation. 

Dr. Visser t Hooft said that the World 
Council has already taken a firm stand 
against all forms of segregation and dis- 
crimination, and Dr. Bilheimer’s task 
would be to interpret that position to the 
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Churches and seek ways to implement it. 

The eight member Churches are the 
Bantu Presbyterian Church of South 
Africa, the Church of the Province of 
South Africa (Anglican), the Congre- 
gational Union of South Africa, the 
Methodist Church of South Africa, the 
Dutch Reformed Church of South Africa 
of the Cape Province, the Dutch Re- 
formed Church of the Transvaal, the 
Dutch Reformed Church of Africa, and 
the Presbyterian Church of South Africa. 

After learning of Dr, Bilheimer’s mis- 
sion, the Dutch Reformed Church of the 
Transvaal asked the World Council to 
appoint a commission, Its purpose would 
be to investigate how South Africa’s Re- 
formed Churches have been “made sus- 
pect” in the eyes of the world over the 
issue of racial segregation. The Church 
blamed two Anglican prelates, Dr. de 
Blank and Archbishop Richard Ambrose 
of Johannesburg, for the situation. Both 
churchmen are severe critics of apartheid 
and of the Reformed Churches’ alleged 
support of it. Bishop Reeves, on his ar- 
rival last month in London, told of events 
leading to his decision to flee South Af- 
rica in April. He explained that his de- 
parture stemmed from an inquiry into 
the police shooting of African demon- 
strators at Sharpeville. 

“Both attorneys | had asked to take 
statements from victims of the shootings 
were arrested,” he said. “Indeed, many 
others who had visited my house had 
been arrested. Two days after the arrest 
of the attorneys, I received information 
late at night that there was a probability 
that I, too, would be arrested.” 

On the advice of his fellow clergy- 
men, Bishop Reeves flew to Southern 
Rhodesia. “We considered it was imper- 
ative that I should continue to be free to 
speak to the outside world about the 
events in South Africa.” 


Alaska Segregation 
Denounced 


An end to racial segregation of Alaska 
residents in Federal and state institutions 
providing health, educational, and wel- 
fare services was urged by the Alaska 
Council of Churches at its annual meet- 
ing in Sitka. 

In a resolution, the church council 
asked that “all possible speed be used in 
the establishment of contracts between 
agencies of the Federal government and 
the state departments of education, and 
health and welfare for services to all citi- 
zens of Alaska without respect to race or 
national origin.” 


June 1, 1960 
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Deluxe Portable Seating 
by 


Heywood-Wakefield 
portable chairs pro- 
vide an economical, 
convenient means of 
obtaining additional, 
temporary seating 
capacity without sacrificing comfort 
or dignity of decor. Available in full- 
upholstered spring cushion models, 
semi-upholstered, and durable ply- 
wood, the entire line features welded 
tubular steel frame construction which 
assures years of extra service. Write 
for illustrated literature. 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY 
Auditorium Seating Division 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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The wind comes in gusts, the rain pelts 
the windows. But on this blustery 
Sunday, you enter your church, take 
your place in a comfortable pew, and 


fully at peace. And, yes,—good and 
proud, too—because you know every- 
thing has been taken care of. 
Everything? . . . Materially speaking 
perhaps! But something is missing. 
Your pastor could tell you—but he 
probably won't. Yet deep in his heart 
lies his secret wish for inspiring church 
bells. And because he loves his church 
as you do—he dreams of hearing 
these bells, resounding far and wide 
over your ity—touching all 
and calling all to prey. 

Wouldn’t you like to see this spiritual 
need for your church realized? You 
can do so, of course by donating a 
Schulmerich® Carillon. If you would 
like to help to make this possible, 
write us. 


SCHULME = 
CARILLONS 

UeRSVILE Pa 

Schutmenich Canitens. tac. 











Children FREE 


at all 





FAMILY PLAN—no charge for chil- 
dren under 14 when with parents. Roll- 
away beds or cribs set up in parents’ 
room free. If needed, 2 spacious rooms 
provided, each at single rate. Baby- 
sitting available at reasonable rates. 


Every convenience, every comfort awaits 
you! Such attractive surroundings, de- 
lightful food, thoughtful Manger Hotel 
service—hospitality your family will ap- 
preciate, for it comes from the heart. For 
brochure, write to Manger Hotels, 4 
Park Ave., N.Y.C. 


DINERS’ CLUB AND AMERICAN EXPRESS 
CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 


ar iat 





NEW YORK CITY 
THE MANGER VANDERBILT 
THE MANGER WINDSOR 


ALBANY, N.Y. 
THE MANGER 
DeWITT CUNTON 


N.Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. THE MANGER 
THE MANGER MOTOR INN SAVANNAH 
THE MANGER 
CLEVELAND THE MANGER TOWNE & 
THE MANGER COUNTRY MOTOR LODGE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
THE MANGER ANNAPOUS 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. rue MANGER HAMILTON 
THE MANGER THE MANGER HAY-ADAMS 


The Friuli Name in MeL. 


Executive Offices: 4 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 











NEWS 


Of People and Places 
THIRTY-FIVE WIN 
GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 

Graduate fellowships totaling $77,450 
have been granted by The United Pres- 
byterian Church’s Board of Christian 
Education to thirty-five young scholars 
working toward doctorate degrees in 
order to prepare themselves for service 
in highly specialized church positions. 

After completing advanced study, 
these persons hope to take posts in 
United Presbyterian-related colleges and 
seminaries or in boards and agencies of 
the Church. The complexity of today’s 
world demands that candidates for such 
positions undergo long and _ intensive 
training in scholarly fields. 

The recipients, United Presbyterians 
of outstanding ability, will be eligible 
for consideration in the awarding of fur-, 
ther grants during the next two years. 
They will study church history, theology, 
Christian education, sociology, politics, 
and similar subjects. 

Graduate fellowships were first 
granted by the Church in 1958, when 
they went to twenty-five persons. In the 
following year, there were sixteen sec- 
ond-year grants and ten new fellowships. 
Of this year’s grants, twenty-one are re- 
newals. 

Funds for the program were made 
available through the Council on Theo- 
logical Education and United Presbyte- 
rian Women’s Opportunity Giving. 
Administration is handled by the Board 
of Christian Education. 

Eight of the recipients are graduates 
of United Presbyterian-related colleges. 
Of the thirty-five students, eight will 
take graduate work at Harvard Divinity 
School, four at Harvard University, four 
at Yale University, four at the University 
of Edinburgh (Scotland), three at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, two at 
Union Theological Seminary, two at 
Basel University (Switzerland), and one 
each at Heidelberg University (Ger- 
many), Boston University, University of 
Glasgow (Scotland), Northwestern Uni- 
versity, University of Nebraska, State 
University of Iowa, and Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


LONG-TERM SERVICES NOTED RECENTLY 

Dr. and Mrs. Douglas N. Forman, of 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey, were 
honor guests at a luncheon in New York 
upon Dr. Forman’s retirement after six- 
teen and one-half years of service as 
executive secretary of the Christian Med- 
ical Council for Overseas Work, Division 





of Foreign Missions of the National 
Council of Churches in the U.S.A. 
Among other outstanding positions, Dr. 
Forman, of the famous missionary For- 
mans, will be remembered for his med- 
ical service in India from 1920 to 1940. 
A special gift was presented to the 
couple at the luncheon to finance a trip 
to India and Nepal. 

@ Mrs. Jane Hewetson was honored by 
First Presbyterian Church, Dayton, Ken- 
tucky (the Reverend Robert O. Garden, 
pastor), in recognition of forty-three un- 
broken years of service in preparing the 
elements of Holy Communion and fol- 
lowing through on subsequent related 
duties thereto. 

@ Dr. William Blakeman Lampe, Mod- 
erator of the General Assembly in 1945, 
was honored by the First Presbyterian 
Church, Decatur, Illinois (the Reverend 
Jay M. Logan, pastor), on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his ordination to the min- 
istry. At present Dr. Lampe is the minis- 
ter of visitation of First Church. 

@ The Reverend Dr. Arthur Northwood 
was tendered a reception upon comple- 
tion of forty years as the pastor of the 
Elizabeth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

@ Four women of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Avenel, New Jersey (the Rev- 
erend Charles S$. MacKenzie and the 
Reverend Robert A. Bonham, pastors), 
were recipients of awards in recognition 
of their long-time service to the church. 
Their Women’s Association presented 
Mrs. Frederick Beckley and Mrs. R. G. 
Perier honorary memberships in the 
Board of National Missions; Mrs. O. H. 
Weferling an honorary membership in 
the Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations; and Mrs. Stephen Vigh 
an honorary associateship in the Board 
of Christian Education. An additional 
gift went to the Commission on Ecumen- 
ical Mission and Relations for use in 
building a hospital-education unit at 
Yonsei University, Seoul, Korea. The lat- 
ter was given in memory of a life mem- 
ber, Mrs. J. Lomax. The presentations 
were made at the Elizabeth Presbyterial 
Meeting held in the Westfield Presbyte - 
rian Church. 

@ Three members of Leesburg Presby- 
terian Church, RFD Volant, Pennsylva- 
nia (the Reverend Robert D. Argie, 
pastor), were presented Celtic cross pins 
for their service as elders in, the church. 
They are William Drake and James G. 
Rice, each now serving in his fiftieth 
year, and Donald Rice, now serving in 
his thirty-eighth year. 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

190th. First, Frankford, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (the Rev. Dr. Carlton J. Sieber, pas- 
tor). 

175th. First, Northport, N.Y. (the 
Rev. John .M. Deason, pastor). 

125th. First, Mount Clemens, Mich. 
(the Rev. Richard H. Williams and the 
Rev. Russell W. Durler, Jr., pastors). 

Birmingham, Pa. (the Rev. Ralph W. 
Illingworth, pastor). 

110th. First, Austin, Tex. (the Rev. 
William P. Caldwell, pastor). The 
church building was recently sold, and 
construction of a new plant on a seven- 
acre plot is now under way. 

100th. Vevay, Ind. (Mr. Stanley 
O'Loughlin, student minister). 

First, Englewood, N.J. (the Rev. Rob- 
ert C. Strom, associate pastor). 

90th. Saint John’s, San Francisco, 
Calif. (the Rev. Dr. Lloyd R. Carrick, 
pastor). 

75th, First, Fulda, Minn. (the Rev. 
R. Dale Cunningham, pastor). 

60th. Roland Park, Baltimore, Md. 
(the Rev. Donald Craig Kerr, pastor). 
The church has recently been rebuilt and 
enlarged. 

Homecrest, Brooklyn, N.Y. (the Rev. 
Dr. David M. Cory, pastor-elect). 

Bedford Park, The Bronx, New York, 
N.Y. (the Rev. Charles A. Darocy, pas- 
tor). The occasion is being marked by 
the renovation of the sanctuary. 

50th. St. Paul’s, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(the Rev. Howard B. Rhodes, pastor). 

First, St. Cloud, Fla. (the Rev. Han- 
del H. Brown, pastor). 

First, Ephrata, Wash. (the Rev. Dr. 
Doyle W. Brewington, pastor). 

30th. Grant Avenue, Plainfield, N.J. 
(the Rev. Douglas E. Bartlett, pastor). 
Last month the congregation dedicated 
a recently purchased old home which 
was converted into Christian education 
facilities, 


DEDICATIONS: 

First, Alhambra, Calif. (the: Rev. 
Russell Prentice, pastor), of a new addi- 
tion containing offices, a chapel, a lounge, 
ministers’ studies, sewing room, kitch- 
enette, and additional church school 
rooms. 

First of Coral Gables, Coral Gables, 
Fla. (the Rev. Dr. Clyde L. Myers, pas- 
tor), of a new church plant. It includes 
a sanctuary, a chapel, a tower, offices, 
and sixteen additional classrooms. 
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First, Elkhart, Ind, (the Rev. Edgar 
G. Prasse and the Rev. Ronald D. Mar- 
tell, pastors), of a new church plant. 

Kirklin, Ind. (the Rev. John C. Mat- 
thew, pastor), of the completely remod- 
eled sanctuary. 

Needham, Mass. (the Rev. Archi- 
bald L. MacMillan, pastor), of a new 
church. 

Covenant, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
(the Rev. John M. Orr, pastor), of the 
first unit: a combined sanctuary and fel- 
lowship hall, study, offices, library, and 
a kitchen. 

New Hempstead (The Old English 
Church), New City, N.Y. (the Rev. 
A. J. G. Murchison, pastor), of a new 
church activities building. The new ad- 
dition commemorates the observance of 
the church’s 225th anniversary, cele- 
brated in 1959. 

Fort Schuyler, New York, N.Y. (the 
Rev. Howard M. Weaving, pastor), of 
a new Christian education building. 

Westminster, West Islip, L.I., N.Y. 
(the Rev. Raymond F. Kent, pastor), of 
the first unit: a fellowship hall and 
chapel. 

First, York, Pa. (the Rev. Emest T. 
Campbell and the Rev. C. Frederick 
Mathias, pastors), of a new unit, “The 
John Calvin Memorial Chapel.” It con- 
tains a 140-seat sanctuary, four class- 
rooms, and a session room. 

First, New Martinsville, W. Va. 
(the Rev. Charles E. McCloskey, pas- 
tor), of a new sanctuary and education 
unit at a new location. 


NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED: 

West Park, Davenport, lowa (the 
Rev. Paul E. Parker, organizing minis- 
ter), with 126 charter members. 

Northway, Loyalsock Township east 
of Williamsport, Pa. (the Rev. Kenneth 
Neal Wood, organizing minister), with 
117 charter members. 





CREDITS: Cover, P. 12: Fred- 
erick’s Studio; P. 9: drawings by 
Lynne Swisher; Pp. 14-15, 32: 
Ellsworth E. Jackson, Jr.; P. 19: 
U.S. Navy Photos; Pp. 20-21: 
Chicago Photographers; P. 22: 
(top): Larry Williams; (bottom): 
RNS; P. 28: cartoon by Martin 
Giuffre; P. 33: drawing by Jeanne 
Safar; P. 35: drawing by Richard 
Horwitz. 

















Suddenly. .. 
I was alone! 


When John died, it seemed as if the 
world had ended. 

There were days of heart ache... 
days of utter loneliness . . . before my 
faith became renewed, and I began to 
realize that life could have real meaning 
for me again. 

Perhaps the turning point in my re- 
covery was the day I received a letter 
containing a check for the Presbyterian 
Annuity payment. 

John had invested in Presbyterian An- 
nuities both as a means of providing 
guaranteed income during our later 
years ... and as a way of making a gift 
to the work of the Church. It was ar- 
ranged so that the survivor continued to 
receive the payments. 

Now this letter came almost like a 
message from John, encouraging me to 
go on and find a useful place in life. And 
it comforted me to know that the balance 
of the annuity principal would be used 
to carry the Gospel throughout the 
world, just as John would have wished. 

I am deeply grateful for our invest- 
ment in Presbyterian Annuities. I hope 
you will consider it, too. 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


© Genmene ene te Ge ae 34%, Gane 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings— on estate 
or lebestionee tan-a0 retmvesument problem. 


@ Proven security—ne worry—no risk. 


* Be nowt fees—no medical examination—no age 


@ Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. ~ 
MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 











1 am interested in Presbyterian Annvities. Please r 
| tell me whet percent income | would receive, my 
month doy yeor j 
At present | am most interested in 4 
0 Beard of Notional Missions } 
> & eeietenaene nian 
! (C0 Beard of Christion Education i 
1 (© United Presbyterian Foundation 
| Please send me free booklet explaining all deteils. ; 
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. Address Sacaiiven a 
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wives, husbands, 
and GOD 


(Continued from page 11) 


hers. A certain amount of this mutual 
education is inevitable, and can be use- 
ful. But the problem is that people keep 
on trying and trying, long after they 
should have recognized that there is no 
possible chance of success. And then 
they get angry and contemptuous. The 
time comes when we have to love the 
people in our homes for what they are, 
and not for the masterpieces we hope 
that we can make of them. 

For example, when a man sees a 
green light up ahead, he wants to step 
on the gas for fear it will turn red. His 
wife wants to step on the brake for fear 
it will turn red—which may be why in- 
surance companies rate women better 
risks. Each of these may spend a life- 
time of exasperation trying to show the 
other how to drive, when they should 
have recognized that the difference is 
not in their calculations but in their 
chromosomes. So it is with many of 
those differences which can be a lifelong 
source of anger. 

A man I know declares that most of 
the unhappiness in marriage would be 
cured if people would realize, “You 
cannot change the other person, but you 
can change yourself.” Perhaps you can 
never change the other person’s habit 
of never getting started in time; but you 
can change your habit of therefore go- 
ing off to every mutual engagement in 
a rage. You may never change the other 
person's putting on atrocious old clothes 
in order to relax; but you can change 
the sort of comments you have made 
on them for years. 

The male and female antithesis can- 
not be solved by escape, nor by edu- 
cating the sexes to be like each other. 
Then was it really an irreparable blun- 
der in creation? Before we criticize the 
Creator too recklessly, we should take 
another look at that verse in Genesis. It 
admits, “Male and female he created 
them,” which by itself may seem very 
bad. But go back now to the beginning 
of that verse—“God created man [that 
is, humanity] in his own image.” That 
came before all distinctions. The male 
and female are therefore not a complete 
antithesis. The two polarities are joined. 
At the depths of their natures there is 
something that they have in common, 
and that something is God’s image. They 
are like two islands which look com- 
pletely separate but are really just two 
outcroppings of the same subsurface 
mountain range. Jesus explained this. 


Referring to that verse in Genesis, he 
said, “Have you not read that he who 
made them from the beginning made 
them male and female . . . and the two 
shall become one? So they are no longer 
two but one.” 

Dr. Cabot, who was chief of the med- 
ical staff at Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, wrote that in order to find them- 
selves in marriage, “the two must face 
a third.” He said that when, in a lurid 
movie poster, you see two lovers with 
their noses inches apart, you can know 
that they will never truly meet except 
through the God whom they both share. 
To bridge the gulf between them, “the 
two must face a third.” 

Paul wrote, “There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither slave nor free, 
there is neither male nor female; for you 
are all one in Christ Jesus.” In the depths 
of the human spirit there is that in which 
these antitheses which divide the hu- 
man race disappear. When a man and a 
woman become conscious of the deep 
things that are precious to them both, 
the differences seem unimportant. Two 
people can find each other through a 
common interest in skiing or hi-fi records 
or their house. But those are only hints 
and suggestions of the basic ardors and 
loyalties by which two lonely individuals 
can be joined. 

When they have those deep things 
in common, then even the stresses and 
turmoils can be a part of moving closer 
together, like an earthquake in which 
the earth heaves and buckles until it 
relieves the tensions which have built 
up along a fault line. As Tennyson put 
it: 

And blessings on the falling out 

That all the more endears, 

When we fall out with those we love 
And kiss again with tears! 








“And don’t forget to get home in 
time for the Mariners’ meeting on 
the meaning of vocation.” 

















With this we can begin to see the 
reason for the double aspect of human- 
ity. There seems to be a necessary thesis 
and antithesis in all complete expres- 
sions of reality. It is essential to the 
structure of the atom. It is polarity that 
makes magnetism and electricity. We 
depend upon the alternate mercies of 
the darkness and the light, and each 
makes the other seem more blessed. We 
count upon the winter and the summer, 
the hot and the cold. This is the Chinese 
principle of Yin and Yang. Not even a 
super-oyster could reveal what God 
wants to express through humanity as 
well as can the male and female plan. 

We are none of us fully human in 
ourselves; men without women or 
women without men are fragments. We 
have to complete ourselves by learning 
to appreciate the insights of the other 
half of the human race. This is some- 
thing on which married people have no 
monopoly; indeed, the unmarried seem 
sometimes to be a good deal more suc- 
cessful at it. Whenever either sex is 
isolated too long from the other, in a 
harem or a boarding school or a con- 
struction camp, distortions of personality 
appear. 

Marriage could be described as a de- 
sign for making people human in spite 
of themselves. The very difference, if we 
are tolerant enough to make the most 
of it, can be a source of doubled wisdom 
and appreciation. It takes both sorts of 
eyes to see reality and both sorts of 
minds to know the truth. Through the 
stranger that you live with, you can 
become twice as much alive, amid vastly 
enlarged horizons. Through that stran- 
ger’s heart you can find new windows 
opening toward God. 

I dread to think what an exclusively 
male or female religion would be like. 
If the women were put in the church 
balcony, the religion of the men down 
on the main floor would soon be pretty 
bleak and barren. On the other hand, 
if the men decided to let their wives 
take care of the family’s religion, the 
God of the women would soon become 
a faded shadow of the God whom Chris- 
tians worship. I Peter says, “. . . you 
husbands, live considerately with your 
wives . . . since you are joint heirs of 
the grace of life, in order that your 
prayers may not be hindered.” When 
the relationship is damaged, then our 
prayers are damaged, too. 

When we find the other through God, 
then we have a chance to bring in all 
those other solutions to our problems. I 
have puzzled a good deal over the state- 
ment of a man who told me he had found 
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that the only way out of marriage con- 
flicts and back to love is to say that you 
are wrong, even when you are sure that 
you are right. On the face of it, that 
seems like dishonesty, a distortion of 
the truth which would prevent any 
sound solution. But in the spirit of it 
there is something a good deal like basic 
Christianity. Peg Bracken has written: 


And one bright morning, lad, you'll 
wake to find 

Her personal sun eclipsed by black 
clouds blown 

From some dark stratum of the female 
mind 

As melancholy marks her for her 
own... . 

And there’s no cure, save time, but 
mind you this: 

Oh, double now thy standard daily 
ration 

Of small fond deeds—the dinner out, 
the kiss, 

The one sure miracle drug, Apprecia- 
tion! 

For wife, like husband, child, and 
lesser beast, 

Most needs it, son, when she deserves 
it least.* 


Appreciation, which husbands, children, 
wives, and any lesser beast most need 
when they deserve it least—that idea 
seems to stir a memory of Someone Who 
said, “If ye love them which love you, 

. do not even the tax collectors do 
the same?” Anyone can do that, but 
Christians must be like God, Who 
“sends rain on the just and on the un- 
just.” 

In other words, if we try to live by 
that elusive line of justice and fair play, 
the built-in antithesis of the male and 
female has us beaten before we start. 
That way the battle of the sexes never 
ends. But if we both have hold of some- 
thing that is far more important than 
logic and common sense and even un- 
derstanding, then the differences can be 
dealt with. And then the differences can 
be, not enraging, but enriching. Chester- 
ton said, “I have known many a happy 
marriage, but never a compatible one.” 
The happiness depends on something 
deeper than mere compatibility. 

“Male and female he created them,” 
for their misery or blessing. But “there 
is neither male nor female; for you are 
all one in Christ Jesus,” when together 
you share the things he has for you. 





*Reprinted by special permission of 
The Saturday Evening Post, Copyright 
957 by The Curtis Publishing Com- 


Gold Ribbon Winner from Houston 
gives you an easy Icebox Recipe for 


Crispy Cookie Coffeecake 


“Here’s a new icebox way to bake with yeast,” 
says Mrs. William Newnom of Houston, 
Delaware, winner of the new Gold Ribbon (a8 w 7 PP. 
for yeast baking at the Kent Sussex Fair. 48 

“There’s no kneading, no fuss. You mix 
the dough and leave overnight in the 
refrigerator. Next day bake crispy cookie 
coffeecake with the wonderful flavor only 
yeast can give. Of course, use Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast . . . it’s fast and easy, the 
kind we prize-winning cooks like best.” 
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Crispy Cookie Coffeecake 


In small bowl dissolve 1 package _ rectangle. Sprinkle with mixture of 1 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast in cup sugar, 1 tablespoon cinnamon. 
\4 cup warm (not hot) water—orone Roll up tightly, beginning at wide 
cake compressed yeast in lukewarm end. Cut each roll into 1-inch slices. 
water. In large bowl combine 4 cups Place cut side up on greased baking 
sifted flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 tea- sheet. Flatten with palm of hand. 
spoon grated lemon rind, % cup Bake at 400°F. about 12 minutes. 
sugar. Cut in with pastry fork 1 cup Makes 36. 

(2 sticks) Blue Bonnet Margarine. 
Combine and add to flour mixture 2 
beaten eggs, 1 cup milk (scalded and 
cooled to lukewarm), the dissolved 
yeast. Combine lightly. Cover tightly 
and refrigerate overnight. Divide 
dough in half. Roll each piece on 
well-floured board into 18x12-inch / 
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Lake Mohonk Mountain House | 


In the mountains of Eastern N. Y. 
State. A different type of resort 
where the relaxed atmosphere has 
been a “tradition” for 91 years. No 
bar. Arrivals and sports restricted 
on Sunday. 300 comfortable rooms. 
Generous and tasty meals. 7500 
acres mountain property. Private 
lake. American Plan. Open April 15 
to late October. Write for booklet 
IM from Smiley Brothers, Mohonk Lake, Ulster or Co, N. Y. 


_ Lee Ee 
“Tue Mountain wouse” || [Alle film strips 
and shides 


Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Owned and operated 90 years by a Presby- 3500-G: Files 1625 
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Hardwood *NEGA-FILES may 
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LOST WORLDS and HOLY LAND 
ODYSSEY thru Middle East, including Petra, 
Luxor, Aswan, and Aegean Islands. 44 Day 
conducted Tour. 


Dunit 


Contact Higgins’ Travel Service 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin *Reg. U.S. Trademark 











BULLETIN 


BOARD 


Bulletin Board, published in the first issue of 





every . provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches 
Church boards and agenci ministers, a 

blishers of books = yterian readers. 
ate: $1.00 YA word, minimum $20 per issue, 

payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
Srees or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 





Name The Book—however old—we’ll find 
it for you! All authors, subjects. Fiction, 
non-fiction. No obligation to buy. Books- 
On-File, Dept. PL, Union City, New 
Jersey. 





Organist Director— Presbyterian Church 
seeks competent musician to develop choir 
program in 2,000 member suburban Balti- 
more congregation. Salary adequate for 
full time position. Starting time—Septem- 
ber ist. Write: Jack R. Cobb, 7300 York- 
towne Drive, Towson 4, Maryland. 





REDUCED RATES 


$=50 Now! 

O wees 

Dble.Occ.,350f 

50 rms., May 1- June 30 

Or, add $3 per person, daily 

for Breakfast/Brunch, sumptuous Dinner 
Your whole family can enjoy a “Win- 
ter Millionaire's Vacation” with all 
luxuries now, at these amazingly low 
rates. You'll have full freedom of 
spacious 7 tropical acres—3 block 
powdery sand beach — olympic pool 
—cabanas—tennis courts— putting 
green with nearby golf facilities — 
dancing—entertainment. FREE PARKING 

Contact your travel agent or write 








You'll find the advertisements in 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


ore dependable aids in purchasing. Adver- 
tisers will be pleased to send you complete 
information about their products or services. 
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FURNITURE 
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Awareness, Archeology, and Americans Overseas 


ion any United Presbyterian who 

would like to improve his knowl- 
edge of the Westminster Confession, 
Professor George S. Hendry, of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, is an excel- 
lent guide. In The Westminster Con- 
fession for Today (john Knox; paper, 
$2.00), he explains, expounds, and 
sometimes ventures to disagree with the 
thought of the Westminster Divines. 
His prose is clear, trenchant, and full of 


helpful insights. 


In Prophets, Idols and Diggers 
(Bobbs-Merrill; $5.00), John Elder, a 
Presbyterian missionary in Iran, points 
out that while the primary purpose of 
Biblical writers was not to compose his- 
tory, their writings are, nonetheless, 
soundly historic. Modern archeological 
discoveries have corroborated much 
Biblical material which some scholars 
had considered myth. Dr. Elder de- 
scribes finds in Babylonia, Assyria, 
Egypt, and other Biblical lands in his 
account, which is illustrated with some 
fifty photographs. 


Assignment — Overseas (Crowell; 
hard-cover, $3.50; paper, $1.95) is a 
needed addition to the growing library 
of books beamed at Americans going 
abroad to work or travel. The book aims 
at familiarizing the overseas layman 
with some of the situations he may meet 
in a foreign culture and points out ways 
in which he can be an unofficial ambas- 
sador for his faith. Adapted from ad- 
dresses given at last year’s Presbyterian- 
sponsored Institute for Overseas 
Churchmanship, Assignment—Overseas 
includes chapters by Institute director 
John Rosengrant, other churchmen, gov- 
ernment officials, and college teachers. 


In his latest book, Be a Wonder to 
Yourself (Revell; $2.75), David A. 
MacLennan gives advice on how to 
make a new start in life; how to deal 
with day-to-day problems realistically 
and constructively in the light of Chris- 
tian faith and experience. Dr. MacLen- 
nan, minister of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church in Rochester, New York, em- 
ploys a relaxed style, laden with telling 
anecdotes and well-chosen excerpts. 


Dr. Robert W. Youngs, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Wichita, 
Kansas, sets forth in a new book the 
cardinal beliefs and attitudes which 





characterize a Christian. What It 
Means To Be a Christian (Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy; $3.50) is written in 
clear and simple language. Although 
some may differ with Dr. Youngs on 
details, his new work is sure to be help- 
ful to many. The sections on the Chris- 
tian’s “Salvation” and “Life” are espe- 
cially strong. 


The words of Christ during the forty 
days following his Resurrection are the 
subject of a new book, And Still He 
Speaks (Revell; $2.50). The author is 
the Reverend Edward L. R. Elson, pas- 
tor of the National Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D.C. In nine brief chap- 
ters, Dr. Elson reveals the significance 
and present-day application of the 
words of Christ spoken in eleven re- 
corded appearances to individuals, to 
small groups, and on at least one occa- 
sion to a crowd of five hundred. 


The Dark Road to Triumph, by Clay- 
ton E. Williams (Crowell; $2.75), is a 
collection of sermons delivered in the 
American Church in Paris, where the 
author has served as pastor for some 
thirty years. Dr. Williams’ knowledge 
of parish problems, his friendships with 
government leaders, and his services to 
France add depth and luster to the 
chapters which take the reader from 
Palm Sunday through Christ’s betrayal, 
the Crucifixion, and the Resurrection. 


Ours Is the Faith (Abingdon; $2.00), 
by Walter Dudley Cavert, is a daily de- 
votional guide for a six-month period. 
Each week's devotions are on a special 
theme, and the themes for al] twenty- 
six weeks are related. Each of the short 
meditations contains vivid illustrations 
and includes a Scripture reading and a 
prayer. Now retired, Dr. Cavert served 
as a Board of Christian Education field 
director in the Synod of New York. 


Readers of Irish Presbyterian heritage 
who want to learn more about their fore- 
bears’ Church will find useful material 
in A Short History of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland, by Professor John 
M. Barkley. Priced (postpaid) at 50¢ for 
the paperback edition, 75¢ for a hard- 
board copy, the study is issued by the 
Publications Board of the Irish Church. 
It may be obtained from the Book Room 
of the Sabbath School Society, Fisher- 
wick Place, Belfast, Ireland. 
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SEEN AND HEARD by 


John R. Fry 


What’s in the News? 


uy should we have been so en- 
pean by that television special, 
“Biography of a Cancer,” and a Play- 
house 90 production on the next night, 
“Journey to the Day”? But, then, why 
was the extensive coverage of the Wis- 
consin primary so listless? And why 
must we be saturated with daily news 
we already know while the news we 
don’t know has to cool its heels until 
Sunday afternoon? 
By its nature TV operates with a 
camera. Theoretically speaking, if the 
camera operators point their machines 





Mary Astor, James Gregory (center), a 
David J. Stewart in scene from Play- 
house 90’s “Journey to the Day.” 


at interesting people or interesting 
events, interesting pictures appear on 
the little screen back home. People who 
watch the pictures become better in- 
formed than they were, or more pre- 
pared to think, or just better people. 
Now that is exactly what happened 
when CBS Reports did its “Biography 
of a Cancer.” This subject is loaded with 
fascination for laymen. Cancer is a dras- 
tic word to most of us, meaning incom- 
parably swift and certain death—barring 
miracles, which we ordinarily do. 

With well-bred imagination the CBS 
people planned a public interest pro- 
gram which, they hoped, would replace 
public superstition with public knowl- 
edge. They took their cameras to a hos- 
pital and followed step by step the case 
of Dr. Thomas Dooley, a cancer patient. 
In the process, the public discovered that 
some cancer cases can be cured, and 
it also discovered that regular checkups 
really are important. 

That-was TV at its best. It took us 
through an experience that by its nature 
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could not be rigged or even predicted. 
It was absorbing. So was “Journey to 
the Day.” This program pictured six 
patients with various mental illnesses 
who were involved in group therapy. 
The therapist acted as commentator. 
Through him we learned the signifi- 
cance of what was taking place. At the 
end of the ninety-minute production, 
the doctor summarized his professional 
opinions about what had happened and 
what would probably happen in the 
futures of those six people. 

“Journey to the Day” was fiction. 
Professional actors played parts that had 
been drawn as composites of many real 
people suffering those various kinds of 
illnesses. Likewise, the group therapy 
sessions came out of the imagination of 
the script writer. Yet the program was 
a documentary, a news program, be- 
cause it told us in an intriguing and 
dramatic way what is happening. It 
made our insight possible, which should 
be the aim of every news program. 

During the Wisconsin primary cover- 
age, the networks tried to make the elec- 
tion more important than it was, prob- 
ably because they had blocked out a 
lot of time and couldn't fill it up on the 
spur of the moment. But there we were, 
stuck with watching a lot of people tell 
us that the results of the election were 
inconclusive and that a forecast would 
be premature. 

News-in-depth is TV’s answer to this 
no-news news coverage of important 
events. News-in-depth features wise 
people interpreting the news while the 
cameras watch them talk. If the wise are 
very wise, the program turns out well, 
because wise people (such as Rebecca 
West and Carl Sandburg) are interest- 
ing people. But if the analysts are merely 
well informed and not interesting in 
their own rights, the newspaper is more 
to the point. 

Apparently the normal month of tele- 
viewing offers about sixty hours of pub- 
lic information programs, not including 
the one hour and forty-five minutes 
which each station should provide each 
day. Television has occasionally demon- 
strated a fine touch in presenting the 
news, but more often has merely done 
little better than a mediocre newspaper. 
Let’s hope that the producers bring their 
imaginations along with their cameras 
to the approaching Democratic and Re- 
publican national conventions. 








What makes 
this Tax-Free 
Life Income Plan 
so attractive? 


Look at Mrs. A., who transferred to the 
American Bible Society stocks worth 
$20,000, on which she had a capital gain of 
$10,000. She saved $3720 in taxes. 

Her previous income from these stocks 
had been $633 after taxes. Now she receives 
$870 tax-free income, thereby increasing her 
annual income $237. Later, this same plan 
provides an annual tax-free income for her 
son as long as he lives. 

Also, Mrs. A. has the supreme satisfac- 
tion of helping in the vital Christian work 
of translating and distributing the Scriptures 
in over 250 languages, and in reading sys- 
tems for the Blind. 

We'll be glad to show you exactly how 
you can gain financially through this plan. 


Cut out and mail coupon today 





AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Dept. Pi-so 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send me without igation informa- 
tion on the American Bible i Life In- 
come Plan on amounts of $1000 or more. 

Cj Mr. 
Name 5 sted 





(please print) 
Address 
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Kitchen committees, so- 
cial groups, attention! 

Factory prices & discounts to Churches, 
Monroe all-new 


Schools, etc. 
FOLD-KING Tables, with 
exclusive sew automatic folding and 


locking, super easy seating. 
BIG NEW 1960 CATALOG FREE 

Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and 

chair trucks, i partitions, 
lietin boards. Sind year. RITE 

CO., 64 Church St., Colfax, lewe 





























my japanese 
summer 
(Continued from page 15) 


pastor, into the ministry has not been 
easy. Working by day as a journalist, the 
twenty-seven-year-old attends seminary 
at night. The church, like many others 
in Japan, can pay him but a mere pit- 
tance. And in the days ahead, he will 
probably have to take a side job, such 
as tutoring in English. 

Without Noro-san, my interpreter, I 
would have been utterly lost. My link 
with the Japanese in Mukai-Gawara, he 
tried to keep my mistakes to a minimum. 
Noro-san is twenty-seven, hails from a 
farming district, and is a second-year 
student in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary in Tokyo. He is the only Christian 
in his family of nine. Because of his par- 
ents’ hostile attitude toward his decision 
to become a minister, he had to leave 
home and fend for himself. 

Last year Noro-san had to sell his 
blood to obtain funds for his schooling. 
When I think of him and the other semi- 
narians I met, I know that the future of 
the Church in Japan is secure because 
its leadership is dedicated. 

At Kawasaki, I also came to know 
Miyoko-san, who cooked for Noro-san, 
Bito-sensei, and me. She is thirty years 
old and a seminary graduate. During the 
winter months, she teaches in a church- 
sponsored kindergarten in downtown 
Tokyo. Presently she is working on a 
thesis about the penetration of the 
Church into the community through the 
kindergarten. Her brothers and sisters 
are all Christians, but her parents have 
not yet reached this point. 

Miyoko-san did an excellent job as 
cook and laundress. For the most part, 
she served ordinary Japanese food, al- 
though—to my relief—she gave me no 
raw fish dipped in vinegar. The four of 
us, using chopsticks, ate from a foot- 
high table. The only concession made to 
my Western tastebuds was a soft-boiled 
egg at breakfast. Every day Miyoko-san, 
with the Nipponese love for beauty and 
nature, would put imaginative arrange- 
ments of flowers about the rooms. 


Our weekly agenda 

In the midst of humid weather and 
two minor typhoons, Bito-sensei and I 
shared the work of the parish. For the 
most part I preached every Sunday 
morning and every other Sunday eve- 
ning, using, of course, Noro-san as inter- 
preter. Oftentimes the ordinary Ameri- 
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can sermon, with the translation, took 
over forty-five minutes. But the people 
didn’t seem to mind—this was Japan. 

We usually spent the afternoon visit- 
ing in the community, going from house 
to house, giving a word of greeting and 
an invitation to children and adults to 
come to church. Only once do I remem- 
ber an unkind word: when an elderly 
woman stuck her head out of the door 
and called, “The Christian Church is not 
needed here.” These house calls were 
“shoes-on” visitations; we did not go 
into the homes but stood in the vesti- 
bules with our shoes on. 

On Tuesday evenings I conducted an 


Tomio Muto (with his wife in the garden 
of their Tokyo home) was Tojo’s propa- 
ganda chief, now is leader in the Kyodan. 


English conversation class, on Thurs- 
days a prayer meeting, and on Fridays 
a youth program. Wednesday nights 
were often devoted to meetings in homes 
or evangelistic sessions. I recall one such 
occasion vividly. We met in the factory 
owned by Mr. Sugiyama, an elder. It is 
called the Faith and Love TV Factory, 
because the owner, on becoming Chris- 
tian, wanted to stress his faith through 
his work. Mr. Sugiyama, married and 
the parent of three children, rises at five 
each morning to read Karl Barth and 
other theologians. He gives more than 
19 per cent of his profits to his church. 

Before this meeting, the church team 
made the rounds with a woman “seeker” 
(one who is not yet a church member), 
who directed us to her neighbors. Her 
infectious enthusiasm for her religion 
made her a most effective evangelist. 











She stopped mothers with babies 
strapped to their backs, policemen, 
storekeepers, and invited them all to the 
meeting at the factory that evening. 

When the hour for the meeting came, 
it was raining heavily, but the people 
came, nearly forty-five of them. We met, 
surrounded by machines and materials; 
some sat on machines, some on chairs; 
most stood. After two filmstrips were 
shown, I spoke to the group briefly, and 
then we had some discussion. People 
came in closer to ask questions. A mili- 
tant Buddhist was present and threat- 
ened to dominate the meeting. Some of 
the inquirers signed cards indicating an 
interest in Christianity. All through this 
meeting in the factory, I could not help 
thinking of the early Church—now the 
gospel was coming to people who were 
products of the Buddhist and Shinto 
tradition. 

Before leaving Japan, I had a chance 
to see the annual shrine festival. This 
Shinto observance is the great event of 
the year in the average Japanese town. 
Colorful lanterns with little bells at- 
tached are hung in the doorways. Three- 
or four-man combos play Nipponese 
jazz on the street corners, and the citi- 
zens are gaily dressed. 

The local Shinto shrine grounds take 
on a country-fair atmosphere, with 
booths for balloons, Japanese-style pop- 
corn, dried fish, dolls, and other toys. 
The shrine itself is open. Some people 
stop to pray by clapping their hands and 
bowing, but most of them stand in awe 
at the sight of the gold, red, and black 
Omikoshi, resembling the Old Testa- 
ment Ark with a great seraphim-like 
creature on its top. 

Before the Omikoshi, I saw neatly 
piled plates of peaches, pears, corn, 
grapes, big bottles of sake, rice cakes, 
and watermelon—all a kind of thank of- 
fering from the garden farms. On the 
big day, the Omikoshi is taken out of the 
shrine and carried through the commu- 
nity. 

The annual festival of the shrine was 
impressive, but I was happy to return, 
before enplaning for the U.S.A., to the 
celebration of the Sacraments of Bap- 
tism and Holy Communion. At my final 
service of worship with the Mukai-Ga- 
wara congregation, eight new Christians 
were baptized. This evenjng service will 
long remain in my memory as the sum- 
mation of my summer in Japan. 

Most of the eight people who were 
baptized had taken a year or more to 
make up their minds about this high 
step. I reflected on each of them as they 
knelt to receive the water of the Sacra- 
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ment upon their heads. Mr. and Mrs. 
Yostomi were there. Parents of five chil- 
dren, they had been raised in rather 
strict Buddhism but in later years had 
no religious faith at all. There were Mrs. 
Shimamura, a young wife; Mr. Owki, 
who now joined his wife in the Church; 
Mr. Ishii and Mr. Watasawa, factory 
workers in their twenties; Mr. Watanabe, 
young owner of the “Cross and Love” 
dothing shop; and Mr. Oshio, a high- 
school student. 

The new-found faith of these eight 
individuals will not be easily accepted 
by their fellows. Many of them will en- 
counter opposition and hostility among 
their neighbors and fellow-workers in 
office and factory. As we celebrated the 
Holy Communion together, the service 
which dramatizes the cost of our salva- 
tion, I felt keenly our oneness. 


Bonds strengthened 

Since last summer, more than a few 
persons have asked me what value I 
put on the thirty-five pastors’ nine weeks 
in Japan. For one thing, I believe that 
much good will between the countries 
has been developed. Many people in 
Japan and the United States now know 
that the other land is as eager for peace 
and understanding between peoples as 
is the rest of the world. Another gain is 
that a firm Christian bond has been 
sealed between congregations in the 
two lands. Six hundred dollars of the 
$2,600 raised for the venture by First 
and Central Church in Wilmington stays 
with the Mukai-Gawara parish to 
strengthen the work there. This amount 
goes far in Japan. The scroll of friend- 
ship which my congregation signed was 
given to the Japanese church, which re- 
ciprocated with a “sign book.” It con- 
tains all the members’ names penned 
with a brush according to the old 
method of writing. 

I am also convinced that the thirty- 
five pastors strengthened the Church’s 
mission in the island nation. The non- 
church folk know that the Church—in- 
cluding the American Church—cares 
about them, Our Japanese friends re- 
alize—as we do—that Asians will no more 
be evangelized by the work of Asians 
alone than America will be won by a 
solely American witness. We are each in- 
complete without the other. 

I think that Bito-sensei put the matter 
plainly when he said to me, just before 
I left: “First and Central Church has 
become the elder brother to Mukai- 
Gawara Church.” Every congregation, 
I thought, ought to be an “elder brother” 
to some’other church. 
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By Oren Arnold 


“Thank God every morning,” said 
Charles Kingsley, “that you have some- 
thing to do which must be done, whether 
you like it or no. Being forced to work, 
and forced to do your best, will breed 
in you temperance, self-control, dili- 
gence, strength of will, content, and a 
hundred other virtues which the idle 
will never know.” 





I don’t know if anything can be done 
about it, but perhaps we all owe the 
Reverend Arnold Dockery a vote of 
sympathy. While he was delivering a 
Father's Day sermon on the need for 
parental patience, his four-year-old son 
released a dozen frogs in a front pew. 

° co Cc 

There was this ebullient young colle- 
gian who burst into his home and 
shouted, “Hey, Dad, I'm home from 
school again!” The long-suffering father 
asked, “Oh, my, what did you do this 
time?” But the son had a fine rebuttal. 
“Dad,” he cried, “I graduated.” 

Oo 3° ° 

“Best safety feature you can put into 
any automobile,” says good friend How- 
ard Soule, “is a sensible driver. behind 
the wheel.” 

° o o 

There’s excellent reason why you 
can’t take money with you. It goes be- 
fore you do. 





Immature collegians enamored of fra- 
ternity and sorority life and parents who 
encourage snobbery, hearken to what 
Carl Sandburg said: “The ugliest word 
in the English language is ‘exclusive.’ It 
denies the inclusive love of God.” 

As I understand it, there are two rea- 
sons why my beloved wife isn’t going to 
wear her last summer's dresses: she 


doesn’t want to, and she can’t. 
e oO °o 


“Too many of us are too much like 
wheelbarrows,” alleges good friend For- 
est Barr. “We are useful only when 
pushed, and we are easily upset.” 


oO co — 


Certainly a minister practices what 
he preaches. He rehearses his sermons 
every week. 

° oO o 

Significant sign posted by the boys of 
the junior department: “Their will be 
no serious fighting on the Sunday school 
picnic. Persons who disobay this rule 
will get his block knocked off. Spud 
Dolan, Chair Man.” 

oo co oO 

I visited a church that had blank 
checks in its pew racks, checks espe- 
cially printed for fill-in use by worship- 
ers who wanted to give. Seems like a 
good idea, for many’s the time I have 
been caught in a pew without cash and 
would have used a check. I think it 
should be carefully designed and 
worded, with a stub carrying a note of 
thanks. I’m going to recommend it for 
my own church. 

c o ° 

Sometimes I think an education is 
something that enables “smart set” peo- 
ple to pass out insults and call it repar- 
tee. 

° °° . 

Time tells on a man. Especially a good 
time. 

o co ° 

Dieting is simply a matter of mind 
over platter. 

° ° ° 

Major Billy Preston's ten-year-old son 
asked him, “What makes a man give a 
woman an engagement ring?” Major 
Bill gave a terse, authentic answer, “The © 
woman.” 

o o ° 

Time certainly flies, especially when 

I'm buying something on time. 
o c °° 

Perhaps the two greatest achieve- 
ments of this century have been the 
emancipation of the atom and the eman- 
cipation of the housewife. 
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dialogue between 
the pulpit and the pew 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 


much easier to do this as a service to the Institute. We 
call it ‘sermon discussion,’ rather than ‘criticism.’” 

DeWitt pulled out a letter from his files in order to 
illustrate the point that taking part in the sermon dis- 
cussions has made a real change in the relation of mem- 
bers to the church, giving them a much stronger sense 
of being part of a common enterprise. 

“I'm afraid we did a poor job of discussing the ser- 
mon last week,” one layman had written. “Just as there 
is real art in public speaking, there is comparably a 
real art in listening. What can be done to teach the 
congregation to listen?” 

Some of the “alumni” of the Institute have tried out 
the technique of a listening and discussing panel in 
their own churches. One such minister commented, 
“Sometimes the idea of having your sermons discussed 
scares you, but the sessions are so generally helpful 
that there is no real intimidation. At the same time you 
are more on your mettle... . : All are grateful to the 
clergy for wanting to do this thing, not so much be- 
cause they have hankered for the opportunity to crit- 
icize but because they detect a spirit of joint endeavor 
in the preaching task and are glad to help. It draws 
us all closer together.” 

As the tape wound on, in a recent sermon discussion 
at Cranbrook, the ministers were somewhat startled 
to hear how much sympathy laymen have for the poor 
parson who is obliged to have something to say every 
week. 

“After all, it’s a pretty large order to have to talk 
for fifteen or twenty minutes every Sunday. Sometimes 
the minister hasn't anything particular to say,” one lay- 
man says. 

“Why doesn’t the minister just put in fifteen minutes 
of silence now and then?” another voice chimes in. 

“The more common thing, though,” a woman re- 
marks, “is trying to jam everything into one twenty 
minutes. It's much more sensible to talk for two or 
three Sundays on a theme.” 

“Yes, you're right,” the deep-voiced man interrupts, 
“but it had better be a theme which is current—not just 
the season of the year, but where the congregation are 
in their lives right now. Whether the minister gets 
across is the test, not whether he gave a good sermon 
and the congregation didn’t listen.” 

“Sometimes the sermons are so complicated that the 
clergy are making an unreasonable demand on people,” 
somehody else suggests. 

The dominant notes of simplicity and relevance recur 
in the discussion that evening, when the ministers at 
the Institute session and the lay panel of Christ Church 
members assemble in the Howes’ comfortable living 
room for a couple of hours of sermon talk followed by 
punch and cookies. 

Both groups agree that the minister should not talk 
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“over the heads” of the congregation. The laymen seem 
to want things laid out, as one man says, “one, two, 
three. If you leave me in the middle of a problem, that’s 
where I may possibly wind up.” The ministers, on the 
other hand, seem to feel that there may be times when 
no pat answers or simple explanations can be given, 
when the members of the congregation must be willing 
to work to understand and must be able to accept un- 
certainty. 

Laymen and ministers alike are searching for ways 
to make sermons relevant. One of the pastors recalls 
an experience of his own in the pulpit: “Did you ever 
have something down cold on paper and find out that 
it just didn’t communicate? I was preaching on bap- 
tism one day, and you might have said that the theme 
was relevant because we had had a baptism in the 
church that morning:*I had been preaching for eight 
or nine minutes, and it seemed a lot longer. There was 
one gal yawping every so often in a front pew, and 
then she nt let fly with a mammoth yawn. So I 
said, “You all look about as bored as I am.’ Then I 
talked about the failure of the sermon, and how we 
all tend to understand baptism as a propositional affair, 
and I really tried to relate baptism to the lives of every 
one of us.” 

There is a silence. 

“I don’t think there are many of us who'd have the 
guts to do this,” one minister finally says. “Most of us 
get into a rut and we can't get out, and if the sermon 
doesn’t click in the first five minutes, the congregation 
is gone for the day.” 

The conversation moves on into the question of con- 
troversial issues, and whether preaching should be ad- 
dressed to them. One layman is pretty sure that subjects 
such as race relations, labor-management troubles, in- 
ternational tensions should be handled with kid gloves. 
The ministers, on the other hand, are unanimous in 
feeling that it is the job of the Church to comment on 
social issues. Finally they agree that, as one man puts 
it, “the Church has to move into every area of life, but 
the way in which it moves is crucial.” 

By the end of the sermon-discussion sessions, which 
include a couple of hours on Monday morning in which 
the ministers draw conclusions about the things they 
have learned, Institute “students” frequently confess 
to a fresh understanding of their task in communicating 
with the man in the pew. 

“I’m going to preach more directly to real situations,” 
says one. 

“I’ve got a big card-file of sermons with lovely illus- 
trations I’ve been collecting for years,” another an- 
nounces thoughtfully, “and I may just go home and 
burn them.” 

The sermon discussions are one part of the effort of 
the Institute to give ministers “a new image of them- 
selves and their job,” in Reuel Howe’s words, “a new 
vision of the mission of the Church as a joint effort of 
clergy and laity, as a continuous dialogue between the 
pulpit and the pew, between the Church and the world. 
For it is in the dialogue that God acts.” 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Verna Turpin Borsky 
The Elephant Rider 


It was early morning, the best time 
of day in the land of Burma. The ele- 
phants and their riders were already at 
work beside the sawmill. 

Watching them was a small boy 
named Oo Lun. His father was sitting 
on the broad neck of the elephant Aung 
Ko, just behind his great flapping ears. 

“Kneel, Aung Ko.” 

The elephant dropped to the ground 
and pushed his long ivory tusks beneath 
a giant teak log. At a second command 
from Oo Lun’s father, he wrapped his 
trunk around the log to balance it, then 
rose slowly upward. He shuffled over to 
a pile of logs and skillfully shoved his 
own into place. Later, a saw would di- 
vide the logs into boards, which would 
be used to build ships and fine furniture. 

Oo Lun’s dearest wish was to be given 
an elephant to ride and command. Like 
his father, he would wear a white jacket 
and a_ bright-red head kerchief. He 
would speak to his elephant in kindly 
tones and never use the pointed stick. 

Still dreaming, Oo Lun jumped when 
something rubbed his shoulder. “Oh, it 
is you, Naji.” 

Naji was a small, young elephant, not 
yet trained to carry logs or even riders. 
He and Oo Lun often roamed together 
through the forests and the jungle. 

Now Naji nudged Oo Lun again with 
the tip of his trunk. “I know, you are 
asking to be patted,” laughed Oo Lun. 
He fondly stroked the little elephant’s 
trunk. 

Oo Lun started to walk away from the 
sawmill. Naji followed, his trunk resting 
lightly on the boy’s shoulder. After 
awhile, when they were deep in the 
forest, Oo Lun let the elephant take the 
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lead. Naji, although small as elephants 
go, was big and strong enough to break 
a trail through tangled vines and bam- 
boo thickets. 

Myna birds greeted them from the 
treetops. A little striped squirrel chirped 
“Tchk-tchk.” Oo Lun caught sight of a 
troop of white-faced gibbons, swinging 
through the trees. 

Then he and Naji came to a sunlit 
clearing. “He-e,” Oo Lun shouted joy- 
fully. In the middle of the clearing was 
an inviting pool of water. 

Oo Lun splashed in. Naji followed. 
The little elephant squirted water into 
his mouth with his trunk. Then he 
squirted water over his shoulders and 
back. Whoosh! He playfully squirted 
water on Oo Lun. 

“He-e,” Oo Lun laughed merrily. Play- 
ing in the water made him hungry. Look- 
ing around, he spied a mango tree grow- 
ing near the pool. With Naji at his side, 
he waded from the water. He jumped, 
but couldn't quite reach the large, vel- 
lowish-red fruit that hung high among 
the tree’s leaves. Leaping higher, he tried 
again. 

The next thing Oo Lun knew, he was 
lying face down on the ground. “Ee-e,” 
he gasped, surprised to find that he had 
landed in a shallow hole. It had been 
hidden from view by the leaves of a 
creeping plant. 

He started to get up, then fell back, 
crving “Ee-e” again. Not only had he 
missed the mango, but he had also hurt 
one foot. The pain was sharp—like the 
cut of a dah knife. Now, how was he to 
get back to his father? 

Then Naji came close to investigate. 
And all at once the idea came to Oo Lun. 





He would ride Naji, who wasn’t as big 
as the elephant Aung Ko, of course. But 
then he, Oo Lun, was only a small boy. 

He reached up and tapped Naji’s 
trunk. At first the elephant seemed not 
to understand. Patiently, Oo Lun tapped 
again. Naji still hesitated, but not for 
long. 

His trunk suddenly went around the 
boy and swung him up. Oo Lun was now 
sitting on Naji’s broad neck, just behind 
the big, fanning ears. At a touch from 
the boy’s heels, Naji shuffled forward, 
along the trail he had made. 

The sun had climbed to the middle 
of the sky when thev reached the saw- 
mill at the edge of the forest. 

“Look, Naji has a rider!” called out 
one of the men. 

“It is Oo Lun!” exclaimed Oo Lun’s 
father. 

Oo Lun slid to the ground. Leaning 
against Naji for support, he stood on his 
good foot and told about their adven- 
tures in the forest. 

“If Naji hadn't let me ride, I would 
still be under the mango tree,” he said 
to his father, adding thoughtfully, “Naji 
has never let anyone on his back before.” 

Oo Lun’s father smiled. “You have 
been kind to Naji, my son. He trusts and 
loves you. So when you are both older, 
he shall be your elephant to ride and 
command.” 

Oo Lun hopped excitedly on one foot. 
“Naji, did vou hear?” he cried. 

The elephants of Burma are wise. Naji 
listened to Oo Lun’s voice and under- 
stood that it was filled with happiness. 
So he lifted his trunk and gave several 
little squeaks. It was the sound of a 
happy elephant. 
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